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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Capert< on is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. L AMPERTI. 


JRE NCE, 





ALBER’ rc ) LA 
iss East 18th Street, New York. 

The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 

ng taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 





a bad voice made guod, true and beautiful. 

HENRY FLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
t f New York 


Address Norn College, New York 
Miss Ni MRA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studi 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TREU MANN, 


sSARITONE 
Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York. 


GEC MRGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 


Concert, Opera. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


MAX KNITEL 


Studio 489 Fiftl 





1 Street, New York 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


"430 Alexander Avenue, New Yorl 








Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments ial advé antages for the study of 
church music e training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. 








Tt ’M K. ARL 
Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction. 
Studi Carnegie Hall. 
Residence: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


MISS MARY , FIDELIA BURT. 


Au r of Original! Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography \il materials 
hted No authorized teachers in. Greater 


Address 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EK. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. 
Studios 121 East Twenty third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 

cial work given for breath control. The Art of 

Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 

schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Song Lecture Recitals 


810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 











ROSETTA WIENER, Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
PIANO, SIGHT READING and 


New York School of Accompanying. “The Louella,” 159 West 45th Street, 








Carnegie Hall, 301-2. New York 
Mr. CHARLES LE E TRACY, RICHARD T. PERCY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky MetHop Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City corner Fifth Avenue. and 29th Street 
Studio 1402 Broadway, New \Y k 





M.z AX B E NDHE IM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West 56th Street New York City 


Miss MARGARET GOETZ 


CONTRALTO (mezzo range 





a — Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction 
P AU L T IDDE N. Address 36 Gramercy Park, New York 
PIANIS1 a . -rare . mere 
314 East ith Street, New York THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
Will accept a limited number of pupils ffiliat t eA S 
————— ——— Coaching a specialty 
> DT Normal « rses fo e ea 
HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, West Fiftyfourth S q 
Voice Culture and Singing “pobeag May Be 
Italian Schoo Reception hour, 2 7 We ‘ exceote 
Studi 6 Carnegie Hall, New York | te ne S 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 





CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of "ween ae ) { M 
PIANO and COMPOSITION a nstruc n in I ur and 7 y Miu 
Address West rogth Street, New York | — / — we = na < ea ee I, ’ 





FILOTEO GRECO, FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 


VOICE CULTURE anp tH 


SIGNOR 


rue Art oF SINGING 


Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York , ART OF SINGIN 
Studio (and invariable address Carnegie Ha 
aa se y New York New York season, October 20 to May 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp | {Kansas Gig. Mo, Season, Pepper “Building 
- May 15 t Au igust 1; Los Angeles, Ca season 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, | Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 5 
HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


New Studios Commegie Hall, New York MRS 
PERRY AVERILL—BarirTone, Powers-Alexander St 


OPERA seer CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION —___—__——— 


220 Central Park South, New York —— , ' a 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOI 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and S 
535 Wa 





( r eH N \ 


J. ARMOU R GALLOW ‘AY, 


Voice Culture and the Art “ Singin 
Studio Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M A. Building, 
318 West s7th Street, New York. 








WIL LI, \M H. BARBER, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Stud Steinway Hal 





Mz ARIE SE Y Me U R BISSELL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 
Studio: 135 East 16th Street, New York a “i 


| F. W. RIESBERG, 


MOSS, 





Mrs. MARY HISSEM De 
SOPRANO 
106 West goth Street, ’ : 
New York City Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian 
oe Newark 





Instruct 
V 


SAMU EL B. MOYLE 





Secretary er New Y k State 1. I A 
| Residence St 
BASSO CANTANTE 954 8th rner s6th Stree New York 
Oratorio, Concert Musicales, Voice Culture j— 
Italian Method fone Placing and Reparation a] oc . > “Arr 
specialty. Studi 36 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 5. ©. BENNET # 
akin - | Instructor in Voice Building and e Art of 
E S Singing 
GEORGE SWEE’ feacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
OPERA ORATORIO, CONCERT any r talented vocalists 
836 ¢ egie Ha New York 


304 West 72d Street, New York 





| 
J. HARRY WHEELER, o Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing Rapid Deve ment and Complete Education of 
Voices educated strictly m the Italian School , ~ . ; ; 

Studio: 8&1: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York the \ 
July and August at Chautauqua Assembly. 


; — + | Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
SOPRANO 


Violin, Composition, Ensemble 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
see tal nneee rarest Sica eek Wola Address 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
W AL es E R HE N RY HALL, Studi 131 West s6th Street, New York LL 

Conductor Oratorio Society, Brookiyn, N. Y. Severn Pri NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Organist and Ch emanter hs James’ Church, = -paepeneenen 5 act Gath Senet. New York 

ew Yor < ms ee 

For terms for ynducting, address St. James’ ENRICO DUZENSI, : beh, M EMNACHER, Dire 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. OPERA_TENOR ‘ regar¢ . emnat er as e greatest teacher 
—_—— — Will accept pupils for ice Culture; good voice a pane ee eae eae ee 

cultivated per contract; Ital ian method. | en "Cc Wet Neu York re na 


MME. Li YUISE FINKEL, 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 





145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave 








CARL ¢ MULLER, "| Mes. HENRY SMOCK BOICE. 





1 Fifth Avenue, New York. ’ 
Translator of “‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies ’ VOICE CULTURI 
+ ghar mcm SF PGA Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.’ Musical Art Department of Ade College 
EUGENE A sERNST EIN, Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and | Residence-Stud - M Donough St.. B’kiv: 
PIANIST. Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave., New York Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Orator 
P ‘ a ‘ —_— _ — — 138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PIANO INSTRUCTION : aoe Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
Studio 60 East 7oth Street, New York. MME. HELENE MAIGILI 





LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
PIANIST 
Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 


Certified teacher of Virgil Clavier Method. 
Studi 201 West 81st Street, New York. 





RIC Hz ARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East 61st Street, New York 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 














INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. | _ . ea as aaa 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE. 
Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 
Summer course New York 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUT 
323 East 14th nt New York. 





Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 


VOCAL ek CTION. and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
Fifth Avenue, New York 

Summer Course 
Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


SAUL HAROLD LICHTENSTEIN, : eee 2 
VIOLINIST JEANNE ARONE, 

Pupil of Sauret and Thomson. sduate of Floren , ss celebrate ett 

Concerts, At Homes, &« Pupils accepted We ~ 1 he ah cen gh A Arona’s « “ ay os In 








oo ete ah Address 103 West 114th Street, New York struction. Studio: 1219 Mad an Ave. ee Veil 
TEACHER OF SINGING eae ie ie SiGe 
First season in New York. Ten years in San ] REN IDREWS an : hea ae he 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. J. WARREN ANI RE\ sa en GUY DORE LATTA OPERA TENOR 
teing in full possession of my method of sing- CONC ER 1 ORGANIST and TEACHER. 5 - 4 
ng, he has the ability to form great artists.— Send tor list of Pupils holding positions. Voice Culture and Singing 
FRANCESCO LAMPERT! Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, Tone production, placing and development a 
Reception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3. 76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City specialty. Guarantees to increase range and make 
Studio: 86 Madison Ave., néar Twenty-eighth St. ——-— —————_—_—_—_——— ———_————— | any voice strong and beautifu Summer rates 
- THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 372 West 120th Street, New York 
> WANE “De AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- —_—_—_— — 
LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH cea eee 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 230 East 62d Street dina ree is he, 
Operatic course Teachers’ special course, all Complete musical education given to students VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
departments Famous _ specialists Prospectus. | from the beginning to the highest perfection Voice Developed—Style—Opera 
The Albany Broadway and sad Street, New York & H. CARRI, Directors 13 West 34th Street, New York 





VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MO 
VOCAL CULTURI 


Carnegie Ha New York 


PTOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRU(¢ 


LENA DORIA DEVINI 
VOCAT STI 


Represer 


on AND Mrs. THEO. J 


| FRANCESCO LAMPE! 
| Fift Aver 


Miss FANNIE HIRS« 


CONCEI ) ) 
MRAMATIC SOI Ni 
rk 
Miss EMMA HOWSO 
PRIM ) 
kk I 
I 
kMM THURS 
t 
ISIDORE LU¢ 
FE. REPI 2] 
Le 
ARTHUR VOORHIS 
CONCERT |! NIS 
Clif 
Care Musicat ¢ E 
MMI ADELE LEWING 
Auth kk f i 
Sy al 
Con s R s 
Address s 734 
St t New Y 
Miss GENEVIEVE BIS! 
PIAN‘ NSTRU¢ 
Leschetizky s 
KATHARINE PEL! 
Ss Dir t I . i ‘ 
i rhe 
CHARLOTTE A. BABCO‘t 
Certif D 4son 
I 
Studios ~ ( g H 
mmer se 
SIGNOR A. CARBON] 
Member 1 
VOICE ¢ I RE 
IOSEPH P QO) 
Vi Ctl I 
Orga ) 
Madison Aver t k 
Residence-S 
I . S ry 
MARK M. FONAROI 
I . 
Re \ 
\ I ee 
STELLA PRINCE ST‘ I 
COMI ER-D F< 
Re 
\ Y ork 
MARIE PARCELLO, 
DRAMATIC CONTRAI 
1 I gie H . 
HUGO TROETSCHI 
Organist Schermer i rct 
instruc n: | Org 
Organ Lessons g n larg ‘ 2 
R ‘ Org 
Residence 384 Ba ige St I ~~ s 
Mr. & Mrs. W ALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO S&S OST» 
Oratorio, Concerts and M es 
f e P 1 I ire 
Stud gos ¢ egie H k 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianshi p 

Authe of “Analytical Harmony,” ‘ eor f 
Snaeupoenatien: ”" “Camplete Music Analysis.” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint,’ ‘Guide to a Practical Mu 
sicianship.” 


Pianist 
Stuc 
This sp 


‘Spring 


No 


Schoo! 
Auth 
the 1 
Specs 

mentali 

Childret 

from th 

illustrat 
Specie 


CLAI 


MME 


PRIS 
Pierce 


ERN] 





A 
! 138 F 
JOH) 


Bru 


Teache: 


JULE 
Singin 


Studios | 


Mur. 
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SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 
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Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Fae'ten, Di ector. 
102 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MME, EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 





Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. FULL PROFESSIONAL CouRSsE, including 
The Rutland Sight Playing. Harmovy, Transposition, 

4 : F Technique, Lectures. Observation Lessons 

260 West s7th Street, New York. and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 


year. “ 4 Complete Musical Education.” 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 23d Street, 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


, Voice Culture. 
New York ee 








CARL V ENTH, 


vi¢ )LIN SCHOOL, 











14 Seventh Avenue, 
oklyn, N ~ > 
—— II ne. Ra ¥ Contralto Soloist 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (17 
"Mrs. CHARLES s. HARDY, Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass 
Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty Residence: Newton, Mass 
studio 7 Ei Ss oines. I: . " Gamernebiieaiené 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. | Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
This space will be devoted to plano compositions by . Contralto. 
HENRY XANDER. Oratorio, Concert 
. Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 
“Springtide.’ +} Dane by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., . 
~ 937 Pa. Av., N.W., Washington, D. C eo : ‘ : 
Now being performed by prominent planists H ARLES ALBIK IN ( L AR k, 
i c “ce . 
Wi ‘wom ence Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
EVA B. DEMING, 149A Tremont Street, Boston 





School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. | - 
THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of | 
| America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women Players. 


the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method 


Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru “Tt ° . “ . : “ 

wom s orches 2 5 ! Ne 
mentalists, Teachers of Public School Music and | y Boe Be. re Aes ae oe enone » 
Children. Students learn to read difficult music United S rages wr oe »D 29 Ma 3 a] 
from the staff notation with perfect ease. Send for | ed States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLAS, Conductor. 


Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave Boston 


illustrated circular 
Special Course by Mail 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. | 


Classes forming 




















: — | Mr. anv Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
J. JEROME HAYES, | Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
ee ae a | Studio: 131 Tremont ‘Bees, Boston 
Studio: 40 West Twerty-ceighth Street — air Raa - bor 
On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes : * 
he will teach in New York until August 1 ( ARC ILINE ‘SHEP ARD. 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio 
B t Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
os on. | Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, California. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, . " 
a _24 Park Street, Boston’ | ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
MME. sath -ivona-« PIANIST 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 
Voice Culture San Francisco, Cal 
Steinert Hall, Boston . ne 
oa : MISS JE SSIE FOSTER 
PRISCILLA WH 2 ck Ap 
I I L ITE, LYRIC SOPRANO 
VOCAL TEACHER Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass vate musicales, &c 
= — - | Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., San Francisco, Cal 
ERNESTINE FISH, el ean a 
| 2 ry 
+ raed | H. B. PASMORE, | 
Address “The Musical Courier.”” New York, | Teacher of Singing, Mills College 
wv 138 Huntington Avenue Be ston Mass Private Studio 


— —_—_—_—__—_ 1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


TURNER, 


Teacher of Singing 


JOHN JEWETT 


Baritone 


— nan ee oe Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
on ae a LECTURE-RECITALS 23.2433! orc 
Nae go oy |  Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
Boston, Mass 10 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


Be SARAH HKING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ 


of Music, 
Copley =quere, 


Copley Square School 


Bruce W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 


Tenor Soloist 


Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 


JULES Teacher, Conde _ Compose GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Singing Teacher, Conductor 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, 

Butler Exchange, 
GERTRUDE FRANKLI N, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

1494 Tremont Street, 


Virgil Piano School. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


718 Lexington Ave., near 58th St., New York. 


OPEN ALL SUMMER, 











Baritone, 
| Address, 311 West 7ist St., NEW YORK. 


MME. 


Boston. 











Write for particulars. 














SPFCIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS. 




















S.G.PRATI 
( CHE VALIER GEORG Principal West End Private School of Music. 
LIEBLING., 176 West 86th Street, New York. 
‘ d a Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
COURT PIANIST Recitals and the famous Concert-L ecture, 
Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts “THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- | ~ 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and WILLIAM A. 
concerts, privately or in class. 
Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. WEG t N E R 
Mme. MORIANI., TENOR. 
Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. Address 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 265 Wabass Ave,, 
and the Different Répertoires. CHIGAGO, MLL. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7 - 
Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the After August 15 
Continent, thus affording change of air | Care of 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. | 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils THE Musical Covnien, 
in Belgium for fourteen years. New York. 
For Terms and Particulars write to the Secretary ——_-— 
of Mme. Mortani’s School, 3 York Place, Portman 
ee Arthur Claassen 
MARIE WITHROW, 9 
VOICE PRODUCTION, CONDUCTOR, 
& New Bond Street, London ae 
341 Jefferson Avenue, BROOKLYN, 
VOICE -PRODU ( TION AND 538 Pulton Street (Wissner’s), N.Y. 








SINGING 
Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR 


Perfect attack 


| HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes 


BERENICE THOMPSON 
616 Twelfth Street N. W., Washington 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mrs 
D. ¢ 


Perfect ease. Clearness of 





Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power Freedom 
from Breaks. No throat-aching LU IGI von KU NITS, 


Abundance of and control over breath 
st voices regained Voi ices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Comp lete artistic training for | 
ypera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W 
(Established twelve years.) 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing 
lifton Gardens, 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
rench_ Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station) 


VIOLINIST 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa 









| JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio, 

Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, 
‘ork, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


| FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


New 





Academy 


Maida Vale. Sxs Slesthy eoth 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO 


Wrightman Building 
1s24 Chestnut Street 


Street 








Philadelphia, Pa 











THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 
The Concorde Handbook of 


‘ ' 
sevoe” ve oe |ThG Mason & Risch Piano Co 
complete existing list of the best artists) free o » Ltd. 


»plication. 
ie address: 310 Regcat St., London, W. 32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 








Telephone: Ge rp. Tele yhic address . . . 
Telephone: ,4is3 Grasann. Telegranhic address: | Aganufactur ers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
Concorde Code. | sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 
Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Val 
Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method 


e, London. ONTARIO ‘and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 


Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 
Literature, Elocution, &c. 





hich is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF |POLLEGE —**B2.!5F S*1sRe"E%,. peimcinat. 
Six Weeks Summer Session 


CLAVIER PIANO 
SCHOOL sive 


NEW YORK CITY. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


S. M. FABIAN, Head of Department of Interpretation. 





Special Term for Teachers and Players in the 


VIRGIL CLAVIER. METHOD, 
Beginning July 8, 1901, Ending August 17. 





Further particulars by addressing the 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 











CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d Street. 





+ THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 







& SONS, 


791 Trernont Street, 


2. A BOSTON. 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





<2 HOFMANN om BRETIOP ARTEL 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. it East 16th Street, New York. 
498 3d Street, LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, __ verTaaw SHAPLEIGH, 


CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. Op. 10, 11, 18, 19, 28, 33, 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York; — 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42. 
Commonwesith,’"§ Zastg Orange, N. J., Mondays For VIOLIN: 
Op. 28, Romance. 


and Thursdays. 
Op. 34, Legend. 








Summer Schol, Washington, Conn. 


| AMY MURRAY'S 


V4 
«EVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” - 
Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 














PIANOS. 


10s Fitth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, "ists" 


STEINERTONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes, 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Hasons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New York:-. 























| SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTI 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 


RAFFAELLO LA MARCA, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Instruction, the True Italian Method. 
136 West 37th Street, New York. 





Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer, 
No. 136 Fifth Avenue, , NEW YORK CITY. 


DIRECTOR OF THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 


(A DEPARTMENT OF ADELPHI COLLEGE). 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 














NEW YORK. 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 





GaP" CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Curcaco, July 20, 1901 
ESTERDAY’S Chicago Tribune con 
tains an editorial paragraph in 





regard to bankrupt actors and 
musicians: “There is some 
thing amusing to the general 
public,” says the writer, “in 
the apparent ease with which 
actors and actresses accu 
mulate debts amounting to 
$100,000 or more and then re 
pudiate them by going through 
bankruptcy proceedings and 
scheduling assets consist 


ing of a pair of clog shoes and 


a last season’s shirt waist.” 

(Yes, “amusing to the general public,” but very trying for 

the persons who are so unfortunate as to come into com 

mercial contact with these impecunious dramatic expo 
nents !) 

“The latest instance in point,” this editorial continues, 


is that of William S. Cleveland, late a ‘minstrel king,’ 
who schedules debts of more than half a million dollars 
and has nothing to report on thi other side of the ledger 
The average man who gets into trouble if his grocery bill 
is not promptly paid on the first of the month would like 
to know how soubrettes, song and dance artists, and other 
members of the profession get the commercial rating 
which entitles them to $100,000 worth of credit. Every day 
or two he reads how La Belle Lu, the skirt dancer, or 
Sefiora Rosa, the soprano, has gone through bankruptcy 
with nothing but stage clothes as assets, and he is forced 
to the conclusion either that a decree in bankruptcy is now 
considered a good professional advertisement or that 
actors and actresses exert an hypnotic influence on people 
who have things to sell on credit. At any rate [how often, 
in dealing with complicated matters of artistic moment, a 
daily paper reaches an estimable conclusion suddenly by 
way of a “short cut,’ as it were], the showing is equally 


th 


discreditable to the business judgment of the creditors and 


to the business honor of the play folk.” 

Sut, behold! That is not the finale. To-day the same 
Western publication presents a two column article, with 
names, actually names and pictures, of “bankrupt actors,” 
past and present—a wide-awake sequel, this, on a sleepy 
July Saturday And now, what next? Insolvent musi 
cians, beware! 

Se = 

This week the interesting and somewhat startling an 
nouncement is made that Colonel Fred Pabst, of Milwau- 
kee, an authority upon ancient and modern Terpsichorean 
art, will issue an important pamphlet explaining that “the 
war dance of the American Indian is the original ‘rag 
time’ step.” What is the present “rag-time step?’’ The 
“cake walk?” 

Because a July holiday which was promised at Easter 
time has been “declared off,” thirty-five choir boys at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, in this city, are said to be in 
a belligerent mood. Thus a music strike is pending! 

Raymond Hitchcock, who this week succeeded William 
Norris in the role of King Dodo at Studebaker Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, has successfully introduced a new song in 
which a group of pretty chorus girls give acceptable as- 
sistance. Within the copious stanzas so many subjects are 
mentioned that it would hardly be safe to guess at the 
title; however, the refrain unquestionably is: “And they 
gave me a medal for that.” Last Monday, the occasion 
being his “first night” appearance, Mr. Hitchcock was com- 
pelled to exhaust every conceivable resource of this novelty, 
including an assurance that he once rescued perishing per- 
sons from a burning building by throwing up soap and 
allowing them to “come down on the lather.” Finally the 


comedian resorted to a speech: “Ladies and gentlemen,” 


he said, “I came out from the East armed with a great 
deal of valuable information which I had hoped to bestow 
upon Chicago. But I've abandoned the intention—and (re 
frain) “You'll give me a medal for that!’’ (Final exit 
fumultuous applause.) 

William Norris, who created the part of King Dodo, 
has been engaged to appear as the jester, Beppo, in 
Otis Skinner’s forthcoming Chicago revival of “Francesca 
da Rimini.” 

Whitney Mockridge, the well-known tenor, returned to 
Chicago last week in order to teach a large number o 


advanced students, who will assemble for their lessons in 
rooms at the Sherwood Music School, Fine Arts Build 
ing. During his recent visit to England Mr. Mockridge 
participated in several important musical events, including 
the notable charity concert given on June 26 by the 
Duchess of Sutherland at her London residence, Stafford 
House. Doubtless many teachers and soloists will tak 
advantage of the opportunity of placing themselves under 
this vocal instructor's guidance throughout August and 
the remainder of July 

Considerable interest centres in the prospective tour 
of Esther Feé, who will come to America in November 
Miss Feé, according to several papers in Paris, is the 
most brilliant as well as the most beautiful violinist in 
France, and photographs just received by her manager, 
Charles R. Baker, strongly attest to the truth of the lat 
ter statement 

“At the time of the Trilby craze,” writes a Chicagoan, 
“a young girl in this city was discovered to resemble 
descriptions of the fictitious heroine, and so the living 
facsimile came into prominence and popularity at 
matinees in the ‘Windy City Her success in violin play 
ing had been great, and, moreover, rapid. Max Bendix 
heard her and found her uncommonly talented. She was 
given a free scholarship, and worked hard with Mr. Ben 
dix for three years. She was tall and fair, with a brilliant 
complexion, and when she played she looked exactly 
like Trilby—and women cried. And then, to complete 
the illusion, someone discovered ‘she had the Trilby 
chin.’ This girl was Esther Feé.” 

The Hamlin Company announces the following 
ings for its artists: Holmes Cowper, tenor, in a song re 
cital at Davenport, Ia., on November 25; George Hamlin, 
tenor; Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, contralto, and. Leon 
Marx, violinist, in a concert at Davenport, Ia., on Feb 
ruary 2; Charles W. Clark, baritone, with the Arion Club 
of Milwaukee, Wis., on April 10 and 11, the occasion being 
the jubilee festival in celebration of the twenty-fifth an 
niversary of the club. At the last mentioned event “The 
Death of Minnehaha,” by Coleridge Taylor, and Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend” will constitute the program 

Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is at her summer home 
in Elkhart, Wis. 
illustrate that not alone among local concertgoers but in 


A short sojourn in Chicago serves to 


the student element of the great city this famous pianist 
may count admirers of the most ardent nature. Thus is 
the magic of Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler’s noble art ap 
preciated at home, as it is abroad 

William H. Sherwood, of Chicago, was heard in the Tem 
ple of Music at the Pan-American Exposition July 16, un 
der the auspices of the Chautauqua Assembly. Upon his 
performance the Buffalo Express commented as follows: 

“When Mr. Sherwood came upon the stage he was re 
ceived with a cordiality which must have been very grati 
fying. It is fitting, indeed, that so fine and representative 
an American artist should be heard at the Pan-American 
For years he has worked vigorously to advance the cause 
of American music. He has introduced the compositions 
of previously unknown American composers, and played 
again and again those of standard American musicians. It 
would be both appropriate and gratifying if Mr. Sherwood 
could be engaged to give another entire recital at the Tem 
ple of Music. The pianist’s solos were a Polish song 





‘Mein Freude,’ by Chopin-Liszt, and a march in D from 
the suite op. 91, No. 4, by Raff. The first was played with 
poetic feeling and delicacy, and the second with the crisp 
ness and clearness which characterize the playing of an 
artist Mr. Sherwood’s work is always legitimate He 
never forgets that his instrument is the piano, and he does 
not treat it as though it were an orchestra. So, with all 
adequate brilliancy and force, his tone is always beautiful, 
for he never exceeds the limits of the instrument.” 

During the summer weeks many art students take 
special courses in Chicago Among such visitors here 
this year is Mrs. W. S. Ware, a gifted painter, trom 
Jackson, Tenn 

Mrs. Rose Case Wells, who is teaching a large and 
tract! 


flourishing class of young piano students at her a 


studio in the Fine Arts Building, has written a number 


clever articles upon musical topics, including “Som« 
Thoughts on Piano Playing.” 
Lillian Green, the singer who so creditably filled the 


role of Pialo in “King Dodo 
with typhoid fever in New York 

The Hamlin Company's progressive manager, John 
Van Dusen, who returned this week from a short business 
trip, states that the outlook for the coming season is very 
Satistactory 


Under the capable direction ot the Hamlin Company 


the first American and Canadian tour of the celebrated 
European violinist, Anton Witek, promises to be a su 
ess The dates of a number of appearances which have 
been arranged will be an: need in near future by Mr 


Witek’s managers 
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This afternoon at the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory 
a farce-comedy rhe Second Floor Spoopendyke will be 
presented by the School of Acting, under the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dickson 

And now it is probable that “King Dodo” will reign a 
the Studebaker Hall in that beautiful palace of art, the 
Fine Arts Building, until October 5 


Scholarships at the Chicago Musical College. 


HE following announcement which the Chicago M 





sical College makes will be read with interest by 

, ; : ‘ 

thousands of music students 
The plan of free and tial sc arshiy has been in operation 
n the Chicago Musical College for more than thirty years. During 
that time a great number { pupils have received free musical edu 
cation, and subsequent btained responsible positions in_ the 
musical epartments of educational institutions in the churcl 
choir, the orchestra, in concert and opera r have made their way 


private teachers 





For the season ¢ mencing September 9, 1901, the college wi 
ward 187 of these scholarships. thirty-seven free entitling the 
holder to instruction free of charge for ne school year, and 
partial, being a liberal reduction from the regular rates 

This idea is entirely philanthropical, and n ne who is able t 
pay a small amount for n should apply tor a fre ! 
arship. In that case application should be made for partial scl 
arship 

Free scholarships the piano, violir veal, theor f 





music, composit n, c cutK departments niy 

Application must the re college blank before 
August 10, 1% 

There is no charge to the applicant for examinations or an 
thing connected with the distribution of these scholarships by the 
college 

Application must be accompanied by a letter of recommendation 
from the pastor of a church, principal of a school or other reliable 
person rhis recommendation must certify that the applicant 
unable to pay the tuition, and in every way is deserving of the 


benefits conferred by the college 
All scholarships are awarded by examination, which is con 


ducted at the Chicago Musical College Examinations extend from 


August 1 to September 2, 1901 All candidates will be notified when 


to appear at the college 


Free and partial scholarships are issued only at the opening of 
each school year 

- " . , , 

[he following free scholarships will be awarded for the 


season commencing September 9g, I9Q0!I 


PIANO DEPARTMENT 


Valuc 
Hans von Schiller, two lessons per week $240 
Rudolph Ganz, two lessons per week 24 
Walter R. Knupfer, two lessons per week 16 
Maurice Rosenfeld, two lessons per week 16x 
flermann Klum, two lessons per week 16 
Karl Reckzeh, two lessons per week 12 
Lillian M. Reid, two lessons per week 10 
Elizabeth G. Saviers, two lessons per week x 
Alma W. Anderson, two lessons per week 60 
Maud Jones, two lessons per week « 
M. Eleanor Turner, two lessons per week & 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
Gena Branscombe, two lessons per week.........-..0+e+eeeeeeeee 
Viola E. MacLean, two lessons per week............ssceeeeeeees 
Maybelle Lewis, two lessons per week...........++:eeseeveseeees 
VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


William Castle, two lessons per week.............0ceceeeeeeeeees 
Charles Gauthier, two lessons per week.............+seeeeeeeees 
Herman Devries, two lessons per week.............cescecceesees 
Mrs. O. L. Fox, two lessons per week..........s.ssecsssceesees 
John R. Ortengren, two lessons per week............0ececeeneees 
Vernon d’Arnalle, two lessons per week...........scccecscseseess 
Mary Forrest Ganz, two lessons per week.............sceseeeeeee 
Mabel F. Shorey, two lessons per week..............cceeeeeees , 





Sontsi Miser, two leases POF WOOK eos... ccccccecesscccseccvecess 80 
VIOLIN DEPARTMENT. 
Bernhard Listemann, two lessons per week...............-0.+00+ 240 
S. E. Jacobsohn, two lessons per week..............eeeeeeececes 240 
Joseph T. Ohlheiser, two lessons per week 160 
William Konrad, two lessons per week..............ceceeseeees . 80 
HARMONY. 
Dr. Louis Falk, one class lesson per week..............2eeeeeee: 40 
Adolf Brune, one class lesson per week.............csecseseeees 30 
Louis Campbell-Tipton, one class lesson per week............. 30 
Bessie E. Ayres, one private lesson per week................ - 40 
COMPOSITION. 

Felix Borowski, one private lesson per week..................0- 60 
Felix Borowski, one class lesson per week................ Each, 20 
ELOCUTION. 

Lillian Woodward Gunckel, five class lessons per week......... 160 


SCHOOL OF ACTING. 

Bene Sa, GI Rae scan ccndedceitnesweodscdeccocenec Each, 300 
In addition to the above 150 partial scholarships will be issued. 
On August 1 Dr. F. Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago 

Musical College, will return from Europe. 





Julie Wyman’s Cleveland Recital. 


HE musical and social success of a song recital given 
by Mrs. Julie Wyman at 468 Giddings avenue, 
Cleveland, on July 3, resulted in three engagements for 
the singer in Cleveland during the month of November 
next. From the reports Mrs. Wyman was in good voice, 
and her art as ever convincing and delightful. The inter- 
esting program, which is appended, contains a number of 
songs which Mrs. Wyman sings beautifully: 
L"Idéal ........ 


Sombréro 


invichbinbieeventanete Chaminade 


okened Chaminade 





The Love Song of Har Dyal 
L’Oiseleur eae 
eee 


. George Batten 
\ebRUEEH aviepreeesweesendemete Liza Lehmann 


etedeseosincsocevocesvecéccde See 
Thee Mover and the Bee...s.:.ccccecccccses eeeseeeeessNo€l Johnson 
Romance de la Dame de Pique................cccceeceee Tschaikowsky 


ee a Sn ns wade beisidenaae ain Von Fielitz 


Song from Omar Khayyam.... 


Sn He ee Harris 
Forever and a Day. Detter Rebbe eeukte ap eneebeseaeaeaen Harris 
lrois Jours de Vendanges............ PO eee 
BE ldtiatwiepveds : 4 pathvenste bbs éncdecudealdaese> ae 
IED -cddake vtgectnctcnnstnmmdbbastiaetaaduaenanidanaeiancie Hahn 
Réverie . becuse eenseat aveddsnekeumu Hahn 
PN. Ns icvsiescccewes ehh cimndseeadenaeiecnedaansseekaeane Hahn 
A Hero Song... a peudewnondaal 
i SI, i inncaricévaiascbbeiduksdeioepsstésmeukenecaease 
PR EE ee ee aor eee eae RE ene ame» ELE NEY, | Nevin 
Fe i isannienssencnccniocsoessutin Sic suncies Gabriella Ferrari 


Miss Prentiss played Mrs. Wyman’s piano accompani- 
ments. 











Boston, July 20, 1901. 


That music is a serious study with some people at least 
is proved by the large number of young,men and women 
who are taking lessons in this city during the summer. 
At least a dozen of the most prominent teachers of the 
city come into town from the different summer resorts 
where they are spending the hot weather once or twice a 
week to give lessons. Many of the students are doing 
special work, while a number of teachers from the South 
and West are taking advantage of their own holiday time 
to “coach” with well-known city teachers. 


~~ @& 


Homer A. Norris is at his studio once or twice a week 
until August 1, after which time he will devote himself 
to amusement until about September 1. Already Mr. 
Norris has more than half his teaching time engaged for 
next season, his pupils coming from various parts of the 
country. Many of his former pupils are already known 
in the world of music by their compositions, Mr. Norris’ 
example of doing serious, thoughtful work having im 
pressed itself upon those he has taught. 


Arthur Whiting, whose long residence in Boston 
makes that city lay claim to him, although he is now a 
resident of New York, is at his summer home in New 
Hampshire, where he has been busy finishing up a num- 
ber of compositions, and is now working upon the music 
for the quatrains of “Omar Khayyam,” which are prom- 
ised to the public in the near future. Mr. Whiting’s studio 
is ideally located for quiet, uninterrupted work. During 
the summer Mr. Whiting usually gives two or three 
musicals for the benefit and pleasure of his neighbors and 
friends 


2 =: 
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Mrs. Louise Homer, contralto, formerly of Boston, 
who is now engaged with the Grau Opera Company, hav 
ing sung with them last winter, is also summering with her 
family in the mountains of New Hampshire. Mrs. Homer’s 
long residence in Paris has made her to a certain extent a 
stranger in this city, but her hosts of friends are always 
interested in her successes. 


Stephen Townsend was in the city the greater part of 


the week. He sings every Sunday at the Christian 





Science Church, and often remains over a few days to 
take care of special pupils. 


e 


Frederic Martin, who is engaged for the New Hampshire 
Music Teachers’ Association Festival at The Weirs, at the 
end of the month, will after the conclusion of the festival 
visit William Winch at Windsor, Vt., where Mr. Winch 
has a summer residence. Mrs. Frederic Martin has also 
been engaged at The Weirs for solo work in some of the 
programs. 


Mrs. Flora Arnold sailed for Europe on Wednesday 
morning in the steamer New England with her little 
daughter. They will go for a short trip through Holland 
and down the Rhine before settling in Constanz for the 
remainder of the summer, where Mrs. Arnold will put her 
self at once under the care of Graziani, the teacher with 
whom she studied in Berlin a year or two since. In Sep 
tember teacher and pupils will return to Berlin for the 
winter season. 


eS = 


Work is to be commenced on the new New England 
, 


Conservatory of Music by August 1, unless all plans fail 
Meetings are being held frequently with this end in view 
es & 

Music as a means of paying their college and other ex 
penses for the coming year is the idea successfully being 
carried on by five clever Radcliffe College girls. Last 
winter they organized an orchestra, and when their studies 
and lectures would permit, spent their time in practicing 
on their chosen instruments for the object they had in 
view. Miss Gertrude Shaw, as pianist, was elected leader, and 
since the closing of Radcliffe the five young ladies have 
been meeting with great success among the summer hotels 
along the coast, giving evening concerts of classical and 
popular music. More recently, however, on account of the 
great popularity the fair musicians achieved one of the 
hotels at Oguinquit, Me., secured their exclusive services 
This orchestra assisted in the productions of the “Court 
of Hearts” 
a young Boston girl. 


during June, the music of which was written by 


Was It Ropert BUCHANAN ?—The following true story 
with a moral was related lately: Long ago a certain poet 
and critic attacked a poet. The attack was violent and 
pseudonymous, and the result on the unfortunate subject 
was that his health distinctly deteriorated, his spirits sank 
and his life, according to credible evidence, was shortened 
The poet-critic was sorry afterward for what he had 
done, and made apology, but he abated nothing in the se 
verity of his criticisms of authors. Occasionally he got as 
good as he gave. One day he read an attack made upon 
him by a certain critic, and was so violently excited that 
he was struck by an illness from which he never recov 
ered. Thus the weapons of criticism may be deadly weap 


ons, and the slayer may himself be slain —Evening Post. 





SHERWOOD, 


Greatest American Pianist. 


ESTHER FEE, 


Violinist. 
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(Paris—In America Nov. 1.) 


BRUNO STEINDEL, 


a a re ee ed 


. 

+ 

+ The Noted 'Cellist. 

. CLARA MURRAY, 

+ Harpist. 

} LEONE LANGDON KEY, 
Organist. 


High Class and 
Distinguished 


CHARLES R. BAKER, 


MANAGER OF 


CHICAGO. 


MUSICAL ARTISTS, 


Fine Arts Building, 


+ o-oo _#-#-# -#-@-#-¢ 
ELECTA GIFFORD, ¢ 
Soprano. + 

(Late of Royal Opera, Amsterdam.) 4 


MABELLE CRAWFORD, + 


} 


Contralto. . 
GLENN HALL, + 
Tenor. ‘ 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, 
The English Baritone. 


MASTER LLOYD SIMONSON, 
i 


The Famous Boy Soprano. + 
] 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MARY WOOD CHASE, "=> 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address HANNAH & HAMLIN, Managers. 


Personal address: 3081 Prairie Avenue. 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Pine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





514 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


EDWARD MEEK, 


Pupils accepted. 
924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


BARITONE. 


MAURICE ARONSO 


For the past four years chief assistant to Leopold Godowsky. Four Competent Assistants. Write for circular 


PIANIST. (rower, 1400.) Chicage. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Lectures. 








34 Monroe St., Chicago, III, 


Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


67 Kimball Hall, 








NINETEENTH YEAR. 
1899-1900. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 





W. C, E. SEEBOECK 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Just returned from 
PIANIST Europe, where he 
U made very successful 
appearances. 











for the 


ORATORIO, 


HIGHER ART OF PIAN PLAYING — 
GHE oO ANO PL NG. P CONCERTS 
CHIGAGO, ILL. | 297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ii. | H ELEN BU ) Vee Races. S errTAls 





CLARA G. TRIMBLE, sof4xo._ 


Address 619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


S316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





Mrs. 








| Pianist and Lecturer. 


GSHOoRGEH A. COE, 


(BARTH and MoszKowSskK!) 
640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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CANADIAN MUSIC. 


A chorus of more than 1,000 voices and an orchestra 
numbering about 100 persons will take part in a musical 
festival to be given in Toronto during October, in honor 
of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York. The legislation and reception committee of the 
city council has voted in favor of donating $1,500 toward 
the promotion of the festival, and rehearsals will begin at 
once, F. H 


rector 


Torrington having been appointed musical di 


Two talented daughters of the Governor-General and 
Countess of Minto, Lady Ruby and Lady Violet Elliott, 
were successful in passing the recent examinations at the 
Toronto College of Music 

A Queen Victoria memorial with which Toronto is to be 
graced will probably assume the form of an art museum 

The list of Canadian organists engaged to play at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo is as follows: W. E 
Fairclough, organist of All Saints’ Church, Toronto; W. 
H. Hewlett, of Dundas Centre Methodist Church, London; 
Edmund Phillips, of St. George’s Church, Toronto; Per 
cival Garratt, of Central Presbyterian Church, Hamilton; 
J. D. Dussault, of Notre Dame Church, Montreal; J. A 
f Chal 
mers’ Church, Quebec, and Albert Jordan, of Brant Ave 
nue Methodist Church, Brantford 


Bernier, of the Basilica, Quebec; William Reed, « 


Ottawa’s citizens frequently have the privilege of at 
tending band concerts sy permission of Lieutenant 


Colonel Sherwood and other officers, the band of the 


Forty-third Rifles played the following selections las 


Thursday evening at “Britannia-on-the-Bay”: March, 
“Battleship Oregon,” Losey; overture, “William Tell,” 
Rossini; waltz, “Le Volvi a Ver,” Estrada; selection, 
“Garrett O’Magh,” Olcott; “Japanese Lantern Dance,”’ 


Scotch airs, Cavallini; Oriental 


selection of 


Bratton 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 
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march, “The Caravan Crossing the Desert,” Asche; 
march, “The Thistle,” Laurendeau, and “God Save the 
King.” 

In the Canadian capital the Governor General’s Foot 
Guards’ band likewise contributed a brilliant program on 
July 18, the scene chosen being one which natural sur 
roundings and historical records favor—Parliament Hill 
Strains of military music are not needed to make this 
place a centre of attraction, but the marches, overtures 
and waltzes were none the less welcome on this account 

A second performance of the cantata, “Belshazzar,” was 
recently given in London, Ont., Mr. Gilmour directing 

Last week Miss Anna Millar, of New York, visited To 
ronto in the interests of the Paur Symphony Orchestra 

J. W. Hinchcliffe, of Carleton Place, has been appointed 
leader of the Western Methodist Church Choir, Ottawa 

In the course of her recent professional tour through 
Eastern Canada, Amy Murray, the Scottish singer, made 
so many friends that her return engagements will be nu 
merous. 

Miss Sara E. Dallas, Mus. Bac., F. T. C. M., of the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music’s staff, will next season 
direct the musical departments of a new school for young 
ladies, which is being established in Toronto. Miss Dallas 
is admirably fitted for this excellent appointment with 


which she has been honored 


MADAME VON KLENNER’S BUSY SUMMER. 


Laxewoop, Chautauqua Lake, July 18, 1901. 


VON KLENNER gave a reception and 


honor ot 


ADAME 
lecture in the parlors of the Waldmere i 


the eightieth birthday of her celebrated teacher, Mme 


Pauline Viardot-Garcia [he career of this celebrated 
woman in the world of music is well known to the readers 
of THe Musicat Courier 

Madame Von Klenner was not only a favorite pupil of 
Madame Viardot, but is to-day one of her dearest friends 


Letters pass frequently between the two women, the elder 
one taking a keen interest in the progress of her famous 
pupil in the United States Although she has now passed 
her four score years, Madame Viardot is in the enjoyment 
of her faculties, and her interest in all that goes on about 
her amazes her friends. She is indeed the “grand old 
woman in music.”” Her wonderful vocal method and her 
modern woman had 


t + 


general education prove that the 
many prototypes in the women otf torty and fifty years ago 
Jamestown, Salamanca 


\ fashionable audience from 


Buffalo and the Chautauqua Assembly attended the Von 
Klenner lecture and reception The hotel guests, doubt 
less glad to escape the ennui of “nothing to do,” also 
turned out to greet Madame Von Klenner and to applaud 
her instructive remarks. The Jamestown papers published 
reports of the affair 

s THe Musical 
the Von Klenner_ summer school at the W aldr nere is open, 


Courter has previously announced 





and after the Viardot-Garcia function a number of new 
pupils were enrolled. Madame Von Klenner is an author 
ity eminently fitted to discuss methods, as she is the autho 
rized representative of the Garcia method in the United 
States. Among the most interested listeners at the lecture 
were the pupils of Madame Von Klenner’s summer school 
The list of students now taking three lessons a week is a 
formidable one The names and their States are as fol 
lows: 

Miss Lulu Potter, Pennsylvania 

Miss Mabel Hughes, Pennsylvania 

Miss Maude Lafferty, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Rowland, New York. 

Mrs. Pauline Gurganus, Alabama 

Miss Heilmar 

Mrs. Minnie Stein, New York 

Miss Edna M. Banker, New York 

Mrs. O. Knowlton, New York 

Miss Willy Du Pre, Alabama 

Miss G. Byrne, Georgia 

Miss Hull, New York 

Mrs. Fern P. Stevens, New York 

Miss Susie Graham, Indiana 

Mrs. Pardee, New York 

Mrs. M. Sherman, New York. 

Miss Mabel Carmichael, Louisiana 

Miss Lottie Harrison, Louisiana 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Selma Burrows, Georgia 

Miss Carrie M. Blackman, Colorad 
Charles Pierson 
Frank Hartwell, Pennsylvania 
George W. Hand, New York 

M. G. Sparling, New York. 

Carol S. Meade, Canada 

Miss Frances Beardsley, Kentucky 
Miss Elizabeth Davis, Maryland 
Miss Johnson, New York 

Miss Carahan, New York 

Miss Belle Harrington, New York 
Miss Maggie Lynch, Wisconsin 
Miss E. A. ‘Lane, O 
Mrs. W. G. Armstrong, Idaho 
Miss Harriet Mason, Texas 
Miss Julia Braubach, New York 
Miss Etta Jackson, Georgia 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Frances Garland, South Carolina 


Miss Graves, North Carolina 


William Worth Bailey. 
ILLIAM WORTH BAILEY, the blind violinist, 


who will make 


extended tour through the 
United States next season, under the direction of Robert 


E. Johnston, is a phenomenon Che average violinist is 
staggered by the repertory of young Bailey and marvels 
at his achievement in mastering nearly 100 of the standard 
works for the violin How this blind boy could 
memorize all these compositions is a mystery His 
memory is so retentive that lapses never occur Young 
Bailey's versatility is surprising He plays equally well 
works in every form, and never fails to impress his audi 


ence 


Manager Johnston is having no difficulty in securing 


dates for young Bailey The bookings already mad 
guarantee the success the tour 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FAMOUS MUSICIANS. 


By S. G. Pratr. 
THEODORE KULLAK, THE ELDER, FRANZ BENDEL, RAFAEL JO- 
SEFFY, CARL TAUSIG AND JOSEF JOACHIM. 


JN 1868 I went to Berlin to study with Theodore Kul- 
lak, he being recognized as one of the greatest 
piano teachers at that time. My teachers in Chicago, 

Louis Staab and Paul Becker, were both Germans, and 
had instilled a proper respect in my mind for the works 
of the great masters of the Fatherland. Becker frequently 
impressed upon me the fact that in Germany I should 
hear only the best music. He said: “You have so much 
trash here in America. Now, in Germany you will hear 
only good music; here everybody plays the ‘Maiden’s 
Oh, it is intolerable, especially when they play 
it like this.” He then sat down at the piano and imitated 
an amateur’s dreadful effort. A few months later I was 
ascending the stairway of Kullak’s Neu Akademie der 
Ton Kiinst, in Friederichstresse in Berlin, to arrange for 
lessons, when my ears were assailed by a very familiar 
strain. I paused and listened in astonishment, for the 
unmistakable “tinkeley, tinkeley, tinkeley, tink” of the 
“Maiden’s Prayer” were issuing forth from this school of 
classic music, to reach which I had journeyed 5,000 miles 
and suffered the tortures of two weeks’ seasickness. I 
stifled an exclamation and thought, ““One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin”; there must be some “trash” 
in Germany as well as in America. 

My first interview with Theodore Kullak impressed me 
most pleasantly. He was slight, of medium height, wore 
spectacles and a high black stock about his neck, which 
gave him quite a pedagogic appearance. But if he had 
an eye to business he had also a heart for justice, which 
later on I had occasion to test—a pleasant voice, a will- 
ing smile and a gentlemanly manner made one forget the 
rather homely and somewhat pinched looking face. After 


Prayer.’ 


hearing me play and complimenting my work he said: 

“Tl must let you go to Franz Bendel. He is a very dis- 
tinguished pianist, and has recently played with much 
success in Paris, and (seeing my look of protest), be- 
sides,” he continued, “he can the English speak.” Our 
conversation had been carried on in German, and, on my 
part, with no little embarrassment, for my vocabulary was 
quite limited at that time, and I therefore assented to the 
arrangement, which otherwise I should not have done. 
My first lesson with Bendel was somewhat amusing, the 
introduction being anything but impressive. As I en 
tered the teaching room a gentleman, with a large round 
head with generous hirsute adornment, arose from a seat 
behind a little desk and, shaking hands, said, with evident 
effort: 

“How-do you-do?” 

“Very well, I thank you,” I answered. 

Then, placing his thumbs under the arms of his vest, he 
said with much deliberation: 

“IT am vone pupeel of Liszt; I am vone gr-r-reat pi- 
anist.” 

He then stopped, apparently having exhausted his stock 
of English. Noting his embarrassment I said: “Ich kann 
etwas deutsch sprechen,” and from that time on he spoke 
German, now and then bringing in a word of English. 

The pompous style of his introduction, no doubt largely 
due to his limited English, had already prejudiced me 
against him; thus it soon came about that before my first 
term was concluded I informed Kullak that he himself 
must give me lessons or I should feel obliged to go over 
to Carl Taussig’s school, where Joseffy and others were 
studying. He said, however, I should conclude my term 
with Bendel, and meanwhile he would give me one lesson 
a week. Bendel naturally soon learned of this and angrily 
left the school. After that I took two private lessons, and 
one lesson in class weekly from Kullak, studying harmony 
and composition in private and also in class under Richard 
Wuerst. Wuerst had been a pupil of Mendelssohn. He 
was short and slight, with a small, partial hunchback, had 
a piercing gray eye under a large overhanging brow, and 
his disposition seemed curdled by disappointment as a 
composer. <A spirit of vindictiveness appeared to possess 
him, and as a critic he was inclined to be more caustic 
than just. He was a character which put into a story by 
a Dickens would have given an immortal individuality to 
envy. Later on, when the Wagner propaganda began, ow- 
ing to his very bitter opposition, he was dubbed “der 
kleine Richard.’”’ I remember on one occasion he was 
bitterly complaining of the unmusical tendency of Liszt 
and Wagner, and exclaimed: “Oh, if Mendelssohn were 
still alive, what a difference it would make.”’ In the class 
I attended once a week at Kullak’s I met Xaver Schar- 
wenka, who had already won favor in public appearances 
and was regarded as the coming great pianist, and Herr 
Lebegott, besides another whose name I do not now re- 


member. In teaching, Kullak would sometimes get up and 


walk about the room, calling out a false note, or making 
some criticism; again, if a pupil was 
piece, the master would seat himself at a second piano 
near by and play the music in unison with him, thus set- 


‘well up” in his 


ting the pace for speed in the rhythmical movement. Dur- 
ing the season they had two or three Priifungen (trials), 
with a small orchestra—pupils’ concerts we should call 
them—the rehearsals for which were held at the school 
under Wuerst’s direction; Scharwenka was always to the 
fore on these occasions and carried off the honors with 
flying colors to so speak. 

An instance showing Kullak’s sense of delicacy and jus- 
tice occurred shortly after my entering the school. I had 
written some short piano pieces (Salon stticken) before 
going to Berlin. Several had been published in Chicago, 
but two or three were still in manuscript, and my teacher 
took a very kindly interest in them. Indeed, he put vital- 
ity into his commendation by writing to a publisher who 
issued them upon his recommendation. When they finally 
appeared my heart swelled with pride, as I thought, “Now 
I will show the others in the class something they can- 
not do.” 

Thus puffed up with my self-sufficiency I took the 
pieces with me to Kullak, and presented them with my 
compliments. He said: “We will hear these at the next 
lesson, Herr Pratt.” 

The next was to be in the class,- and I lived for two 
days in an ecstasy of expectant triumph. 

At the next lesson I saw my teacher in his private room 
before going into the class. 

He took up the music, saying: “Perhaps you would 
prefer to play them to me first in the private lesson?” and, 
noticing my look of disappointment, he continued, ‘there 
may be some corrections and criticisms to make, and 
don‘t you think we had best postpone going over them to 
our private lesson?” Little understanding the kindly op- 
portunity he had thus offered me, I answered with all the 
confidence of inexperience: “I came here to learn, and 
Then 


remem- 


I expect you to correct my mistakes, of course.” 
with a polite wave of the hand, which I 
bered afterward as being like the Roman emperor’s 
decision of “thumbs down” for the finishing of an unfortu- 
nate victim of a gladiatorial contest, he said: “Wie Sie 
wollen, Herr Pratt.’ Immediately thereafter we entered 
the classroom, and he announced to the class somewhat 
loudly, I thought: 

“Herr Pratt will now play for us two original composi- 
tions; one, his farewell to Chicago, called ‘Gute Bye,’ and 
a valse ‘Réve d’Esprit.’” 

With that I sat down and began the first number, which 
was a weak dilution of Gottschalk’s “Last Hope.” I had 
played but a measure when Kullak, looking over my 
shoulder, exclaimed: 

“That is wrong; that is, it is wrongly written; that 
should be a sharp, not a flat,’ and with his pencil he in- 
dicated the correction. I started again and got to the 
third measure when the same thing occurred. By this 
time my pride had melted, but he allowed me to finish the 
introduction, when he said: “The whole thing is falsely 
written. The idea is not bad, but you have not studied 
composition. You must take private lessons of Herr 
Wuerst, Mr. Pratt.” Meantime the fellows behind me 
snickered, and I felt a peculiar longing for a crack in the 
floor or some small hole into which I could creep out of 
sight and die. Fortunately the little valse, being less in- 
volved in harmony, was not condemned, but praised as a 
promising work. I tried to explain to Kullak that I had 
never had a teacher in harmony or composition; that I 
had studied from books only. He apswered: “You must 
therefore have private lessons, and also because you do 
not understand German enough for the class.” I was 
completely crushed, however, for the time being. Evi- 
dently gloating over my failure, Herr Lebegott, with long, 
straight hair, and long, sharp face, arose and asked: “Herr 
Professor, dare I also beg one of my compositions to the 
class to bring?” 

“Certainly,” answered Kullak, “one week from to-day I 
will hear your work, Herr Lebegott.” 

The next week when Kullak came into the classroom 
he said: 

“Well, Herr Lebegott, did you bring your piece?” Re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, the master motioned him to 
the piano, and, taking his MS., said, ‘Aha, it is a Ma 
zurka de Concert. Very nicely written, too.” 

With that the young man, swelling with pride (includ- 


ceding week), proceeded with brilliant arpeggio passages 
on the common chords written in the time of a mazurka. 

Kullak meanwhile walked up and down the room, never 
saying a word, but grunting once in awhile at the end of 
some passage. Finally, Herr Lebegott finished with a great 
flourish and the meister, still standing away, said: 

“Yes, Herr Lebegott, very beautifully and correctly writ- 
ten, but without an idea from beginning to end. Write 
not, I beg you, unless you have an idea,” and, then, glanc- 
ing to where I sat, he added: 

“It is better to have a good idea, even if it is not cor- 
rectly written out, than not to have any at all and write it 
correctly. Writing notes according to rule is not com- 
posing.” 

Thus his sense of justice served out a balm to my 
wounded heart, and punished Herr Lebegott for his pre 
sumption, 

Cart Tausic AND His Propicy, RAFAEL Joserry. 

About this time, Carl Tausig was attracting much at 
tention and arousing wonderment and enthusiasm. His 
performances in public were written of as phenomenal for 
perfection of technic, virility and power, and certainly the 
one I attended, in the Saal der Singakademie, justified all 
I had read and heard. 

There was, however, a certain 
melodic passages which was not agreeable, and showed a 
lack of emotional tenderness which characterized Rubin 
stein and Liszt; at the same time there was such flawless 
perfection in difficult passages that it was almost painful; 
it seemed superhuman. One of Tausig’s favorite pupils at 
that time was Rafael Joseffy, who was considered a mar 
velous prodigy. I remember one evening Albert R. Par- 
sons, who was also studying with Tausig, went with me 
to call on Joseffy, who lived in Potsdammer strasse He 
was but a boy, full of life and vivacity. He was about to 
give a concert in the Saal Armin in Unter den Linden, 


hardness of tone in 


and our conversation chiefly concerned that event. Joseffy 
was also enthusiastic regarding his teacher, and as we sat 
in the shadowy room, lighted only with a student lamp, he 
related the marvelous things Tausig had done before his 
class. 

Among other things, he said Tausig had transposed at 
sight some of the “Gradus ad Parnassum’’ of Clementi 
and played them equally well in various keys, and that he 
did the same marvelous trick with a Bach fugue Joseffy 
was studying with him. 

Thus Tausig grew into the proportions of a wizard in 
my mind, but I had no thought of leaving Kullak, whose 
value as a teacher I had learned to appreciate. 

Shortly after this I attended Joseffy’s concert and was 
astonished at the virtuosity of so young a person. 

I remember among the pieces played the Bach Fantaisie 
and Fugue, which was given with great precision, clearness 
and perfect mastery. 

Before the end of my first year, owing to injudicious 
practice in preparing to play at Kullak’s annual concert, | 
lost the use of my left hand and was compelled to give 
up lessons entirely. During the second year Kullak, being 
aware that I could not continue at the piano, at my re 
quest gave me a letter to Baron von Hulsen, the intendant 
of the Royal Opera, who gave me permission to attend the 
rehearsals at the Grand Opera House. The study of com 
position and orchestration was also continued with Wuerst, 
and the scores of the Beethoven and other symphonies were 
read and studied; often at Bilse’s concerts. 

During the winter it was my good fortune -to meet the 
great violinist Joachim at our Ambassador Bancroit's 
house. 

Joachim was then at the zenith of his glory, his public 
appearances in Berlin being rare events of importance, and 
his performances in London, no less than throughout 
Germany, always arousing enthusiasm. 

The great violinist seemed a thorough gentleman, with 
a courteous and genial manner. His public performances 
had always inspired in me a feeling of admiration and 
something akin to reverence, for he was more dignified 
than passionate. , 

Toward the close of the season a little song, dedicated 
to his wife, Amelia Joachim, brought us into more friend- 
ly relations. 

I remember speaking of writing an opera in English 
and complained of the prejudice in the United States 





ing, I thought, that which had oozed out of me the pre- 
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exclaimed, “‘I cannot understand that!” 
I said: “Do you consider English as well adapted to 
music as German?” 
“By all means,” “In fact, in many respects 


And then, continuing, 


he replied 
it is superior to our language.” 
he said: “When I return from my visit to London, where 
I hear the oratorios of Haydn and Handel sung in Eng- 
lish, and hear them produced here in German I receive 
a shock; it sounds so coarse by comparison.” 

“T am very glad to hear you speak thus,” I replied, “for 
it gives me much encouragement.” 

“Why,” 


ing a magnificent school of opera, in 


said he, “the Germans have succeeded in mak 
spite of gutturals 
which your English does not possess at all.” 

All this was said in perfect English, showing no trace 
of dialect whatever, and evidencing that the speaker was 
well as a thinker of no order 


(To be 


a scholar as mean 


continued. ) 


BUFFALO MUSIC, 


Burra.o, July 17, 1901 


Pan-American 


UL\ 


Exposition 


Day at the 


The day began with a concert given by 


16 was Chautauqua 


members of the faculty of the Chautauqua School of Mu 


sic, under the direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer. The fol 
lowing program was given: 
Organ solo, Sounds from the Alps Flagler 
l. V. Flagler 
Quartet, Bridal Chorus, from Rose Maiden Cowen 
Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, soprano; Miss Grace L. Carter, contralto; 
Edward Strong, tenor; J. Lawrence Knowles, basso 


Violin soli 
Preislied, from Die Meistersinger 
Scenas de la Csarda, No, 1 
Sol Marcosson. 
IT'wo Were Maying 


Wagner-Wilhelmj 
° ubay 


Duet, Oh, that We Smith 


Mrs. Sheffield, Mr. Strong 
Piano soli 
Meine Freude (Polish song) Chopin- Liszt 
March in D, from Suite, op. 91, No Raft 
William H. Sherwood 


Henry B. Vincent, accompanist 


usual rule the audience remained 


Mr 


a composition ol 


Much the 
throughout the concert 
from the Alps,” 
preciated, and the applause he received gave evidence that 


against 
Flagler’s selection, “Sounds 
his own, was highly ap- 


the audience was delighted with his performance. Mr 


Flagler is in constant demand at dedications of organs all 


over the country, and no instrument, however intricate 


ever troubles his serenity 
= = 
Mr. Sherwood’s personality is that of a man of musical 
temperament 
“Meine 
D (from 
sides I 
asked to give an entire recital at 
eS = 


‘Bridal Chorus,” from the “Rose Maiden,” 


reading of 
Chopin- Liszt; 


selections, 
March in 
From all 


and his his two 
(Polish 


suite), op. QI, 


Freude” song), 
Raff, admirable 
a desire expressed that Mr 


the Temple of Music 


Was 


hear Sherwood be 


Phe 


was fine 


quartet, 
the pure, sympathetic voice of the tenor showing 
Mr 
Mr 


arrangement 


to especial advantage Marcosson’s violin solos were 


enjoyable numbers, Sherwood being the accompa 


Wilhelmj’s *Preislied” 
and “Scenas de la Csarda,” by Hubay, were given with a 


nist of Wagner's 
rarely equaled 
Mrs. K. RIESBERG 


smoothness of tone and finish 





The Pa., has 


elected the following ofiicers, who will look after the 


Philharmonic Society of Johnstown, 
interests of the organization during the coming season: 
Alvin D. Davis and G 
Reese, secretary 
Reese, 


Thomas E. Reynolds, president; 
W. Hamilton, 
and treasurer; T. E. 


vice-presidents; Joseph 
Morgan, conductor; J. T. 
assistant conductor; Miss Rose Sloan, accompanist; W. 
K. Endsley, M. C. Kohler, Replogle, Moses 
Owens and Harry Hesselbein, executive committee; W 
K. Endsley, Joseph T. Reese and E. B. Entwisle, music 
committee; Moses Owens, librarian. 


Charles 


against my native tongue in music. “Why,” Joachim 











ments of musicianship. Mr. Schwebel studied several years 
under De Pachmann 
He has acquired much of the De Pachmann velvetiness of 


But Mr 


and profited much by his teaching 


touch and delicacy in the delivery Schwebel is 


not one sided. He gave a very scholarly reading to the 
“Liebestraum” of Liszt and Rubinstein’s valse “Le Bal.” 

Leroy McMakin is to be congratulated upon his playing 
of the violin. There is an earnestness in his style that 


compels attention. He played the “Variations Serieuses 


Corelli-Leonard, with a discrimination in the points of 
interpretation and a technical clearness that deserves much 
praise and naturally enough invited the encore which 
received 
—_ Miss Curtis is a reader of force and intelligence Her 
CincINNATI, July 20, 1901 ee . . . 
a f ie recitation of “Pauline Pavlovna” was thoroughly ‘enjoy 
OMEO FRICK, baritone, of the Conservatory of 4), As an encore she gave a little humorous sketch in 
Music, who is at present in London, England, 4), penro dialect 
has written several letters to his friends. He is _—— 
enthusiastic about the reception which he received. He si a 
sang for several artists of fame, who gave him much A series of lectures is being conducted at the Conserva 
praise and encouragement First among these were Al tory of Music by Arthur H. Barbour, whose first sub 
berto Randegger, whose favorable comment was given in’ given on Wednesday of last week was The Organ 
no uncertain tone Church: Its Use and Abuse His subject last Wednes 
Mr. Frick enjoyed the rare privilege of being present day was “Great Masters of the Organ Mr. Barbour is 
at every rehearsal of the Covent Garden operas entertaining and piquant as a lecturer His personal rem 
Signor Mancinelli, one of the conductors of the season, jniscences of the great organists of the present day aré 
said to Mr, Tirindelli: “I like Mr. Frick’s voice very especially interesting He ustrates | lectures as he 
much indeed, and it is excellently schooled. There is no goes along with numbers on th nservatory organ 
reason why he should not be successful in opera.” ectures, while specifically intended for students, are 


4 number of singers were enthusiastic, and 


spoke ot 


! tended with profit by 


genie ral public ror Mr Barb mur 
Mr. Frick’s singing as a clear demonstration that a voice pever becomes technical or involved in obscurity 
can be perfectly trained in America. This is certainly a 
very high compliment paid to Miss Clara Baur, to whom << 
Mr. Frick owes his vocal training altogether 
Mr. Frick has entered into an engagement to give a Miss Nora K. Schormer, the talented daughter of D1 
number of concerts in different American cities, and will Schormer, of this city iaking considerable progress it 
soon depart for home her violin studies under Arno Hilf, in Leipsic, by dint of 
Se & hard work. She recently played in public the Vieuxtemps 
: ‘ Appassionata,”” which was well received by the critica 
The Conservatory of Music is enjoying a very pros- } , 
: . audience Her teacher predicts a future for er Mi 
perous summer school. There are students from the city 2 i ; ; : 
M schormer wi remam abroad tor another year tudy 
and students from many States. The faculty of teachers 1 AH 
, 1OMAN 
is a strong one, and the normal class numbers many : 
teachers 
The first recital of the summer season, which was given 
on ’ > Miusic oN H EW SRIDG iother man used the 
in Recital Hall on Thursday evening, July 18, was an THE N Brivct At . ' . ; 
t t ¢ a + Rricla t Satu 
] t A AS ve > { a i cy “ 
exceptionally interesting one, presenting the following wer of the new East R Bridge urday a 
I I< raining e notoriet was Carl Lanser, : 
program: c f gaining ’ ety He va arl | an r, a 
musician, of 11 Ten Eyck eet, Williamsburg While a 
Songs : : : 
Secause She Kissed It... Gaynor Jarge crowd of workmen looked on he played a number 
The Wind Went Wooing the Rose Smith of patriotic selecti n the violin at the top of the steel 
Slumber Song omit structure 
Piano Solos , : 1 ' 
On the Fourth of July in sé ed to go to the top of 
Iwo Preludes Chopin : , . . . : . : 
Pure Monifes Chopin the tower, but the bridge officials would not permit hin 
Mazurka Chopin Yesterday afternoon he got the necessary permit, and with 
Violin Solo, Variations Serieuses Corelli-Leonard six companions climbed to the centre of the river span at 
tecitatio E Strano o ‘ ? p ; 
Recitation, ~ the foot of South Fifth street. Williamsburg. Immediately 
Cavatina, Ah! fors é lui (La Traviata) Verd " 
Recitation, Pauline Pavlovna Aldrict upon reaching tie tty | 1 AN S€ played the 4 
Piano Solos Spangled Banner.”’ Passengers on ferryboats leaving the 
Liebestraum Liszt foot of Broadway could hear the music and some of the 
Valse, Le Bal Rubinstein ' 1 , , , 
, : women waved their handkerchiefs when the st is reached 
Bird Song laubert . 
‘ their ears rhe Sun 
Participants were: Mrs. Bessie Belle Andrews, soprano; 
Miss Helen May Curtis, reader; Louis Schwebel, pianist; 
Leroy McMakin, violinist; Miss Frances Moses and Hugo 
Sederberg, accompanists \ Bennett Puri. in Orera.— Miss R Peebles, one of 
Mrs. Andrews some years ago was Bessie Bell at the 5S. C. Bennett’s pupils, has made herself popular w c 
Conservatory of Music, and then developed a light colora- audiences at the performances of Amé in Opera 
tura voice of much sweetness and elasticity. Year after Company at Providence, R. | The following is taken 
year she returns to the Alma Mater during the summer from the Providence Telegram of recent dat Dain 
months from the South, and attending the normal class captivating Ruth Peebles again scored an unmistakable hit 
renews acquaintances with her teacher, Miss Clara Baur. at the Providence Opera House yesterday. She appeared 
Her voice is held under good control, and particularly sat- as Arline in the ‘Bohemian Girl,’ and sang that role with 
isfactory was her singing of the brilliant recitative and excellent appreciation of its musical possibilities. No or 
cavatina from “La Traviata.” has appeared in this city in recent years wl ha ) 
The pianist was Louis Schwebel. who by his playing thoroughly fitted the part as does Miss Peebles, excepting 


proved himself a serious artist, with unqualified endow 





Alice Nielsen.” 





OLIVE MEAD, == 


Appearing during the coming season of 1901-2 with the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA in Boston for the third time. 
During July and August, please address MIs8 MEAD personally, 560 Park Avenue, New York. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 











MRS. 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studie : 
1146 Park Avec. acar 91st Street, New York. 


JULIAN—” 


For Terms and Dates address care of 


aat BRaerital. 


PASCAL 





MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, New York. 





LOUIS V. SAAR 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
REPERTOIRE and SONG INTERPRETATION. 


Will resume teaching on September 16 
Early application for instruction is suggested. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





126 East G3d Street, - - 





HENRI G. SCOTT, 


BASSO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 


» 14 EB. 42d Street, NEW YORK. 
2117 N. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





ADDRESS: 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


WTOorto Be). 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON, 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


122 Beaufort St., S. W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


corner 70th St., New York. 





Telegrams: 
**Masikchor, London."’ 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








AiRusical us 
. . People. 


The pupils of Miss Laura Wick’s junior class gave a 
successful musicale at her residence on July 2 at Green- 


wich, Conn 
Isadore Troostwyck, a violin instructor in Max Des- 


saur’s School of Music, New Haven, has been appointed 


assistant professor at Yale. 


Miss Florence Stevens, of East Orange, N. J., and solo 
soprano of Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church at New- 


ark, N. J., is spending the summer abroad studying. 


Hans Schneider gave an interesting lecture, with piano 
- illustrations, on July 19, before the Mt. Pleasant Working 


Girls’ Club, of Providence, R. I. “‘How to Listen to Mu- 
sic’ was his subject. 

Harry Eugene Dibble, the young Louisville (Ky.) pian- 
ist, who played with such success at a recent concert, 
referred to in THe Musicat Courier a fortnight ago, is 
going to Vienna to study with Leschetizky. 

Miss Lucy I. Marsh, the soprano of the Park Presby- 
terian Church quartet, Syracuse, has been engaged as 
teacher in vocal music in the College of Fine Arts of 
Syracuse University. She will assist Prof. Richard G. 
Calthrop. 

J. W. Mather, the director of the Yankton Choral 
Union, at South Dakota, is one of the busy musicians in 
the Northwest. The performance of Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion,” which the union presented at the annual musical 
festival, was in every way a credit to the director and 
people of Yankton. Mr. Mather is the director of the 
Yankton Coilege Conservatory of Music. 

The first concert by the Oratorio Society organized by 
Miss Helen M. Tupper, was given at the Eighmey Opera 
House at Sayre, Pa., on June 28. Miss Tupper is a con- 
tralto singer, and a successful vocal teacher with pupils in 
the neighboring towns. She was a soloist at the concert. 
Mrs. Pomeris, of New York, soprano, and Frederick A. 
Carr, basso, the other soloists. The Oratorio Society is 
composed of 100 voices. 

Rose Johnson, Beulah Marshall and Josephine Augusta 
Davis graduated from the piano department of the Denver 
(Col.) Conservatory of Music June 28. Clara Bessie 
King graduated from the vocal department, and teachers’ 
certificates in piano were awarded to Alice Mary Kopplin 
ind Florence Bell Searcy. August 1 the Denver Conserva 
tory of Music will remove to the building lately purchased 
for the school on Broadway, between Fourth and Fifth 
avenues. This building is of gray stone with a frontage 
of ioo0 feet on Broadway, three stories in height, and 
having been designed as a fine family hotel is admirably 
adapted for the needs of the conservatory, having apart- 
ments for 100 boarding students, with all modern appli 
ances. The directors are Mr. and Mrs. Oliver B. Howells. 

The following will appear during the season at the Sat- 
urday evening concerts in the Green Acre Inn: Miss May 
Belle Grace Dadmun, of Boston, soprano in choir of 
Dr. Miner’s church; Miss Ella Marie Clark, of Boston, 
Mrs. Jennie King Morrison, of New York, 
Divine 


mezzo soprano; 
contralto, member of quartet the Church of the 
Paternity; Miss Martha F. B. 
tralto soloist, choir High Street Congregational Church; 
Willard F Bowdoin, basso, soloist choir State Street Con- 
gregational Church, Portland; Miss Bertha Webb, of Port 


Hawes, of Portland, con- 


- s 


engagement of Mrs. Ziska Jennings, a San Francisco mu 


the New York Herald, has been announced. Mrs. Jen 


nings has been studying abroad 


Clavier Piano School. 


HE second week of the summer session at the Clavier 
Piano School was opened most succegsfully on 
Monday evening, July 15, with a piano recital by S. M. 
Fabian, artist teacher. 
The heat was intense, but Mr. Fabian was equal to the 


land, violinist, soloist Women’s Fadette Orchestra of Bos- 
ton; Miss Ethel Hawes Aldrich, of Boston, violinist ; Miss 
May Fuller, of Haverhill, violinist; Miss Edith V..Trow- 
bridge, of Boston, violinist, pupil of Kruse of the Hoch 
Schule, Berlin; Miss Gail Willis, of Eliot, Me., ’cellist; 
Paul H. Kelsey, of Boston, ‘cellist; Miss Lena L. Dube, of 
Berwick, Me., piano. 

The “Verdandi,” Rhode Island’s first Swedish singing 
society, which participated at the Swedish Saengerfest 


occasion, and played the following program superbly: 
Fugue ...... Rheinberger 


Variations, C minor isveccudakved Seethoven 


held this week at Jamestown, N. Y., is composed of the Etudes Chopin 

. = ‘ Nocturne Chopin 
following members: Oscar Ekeberg, director; first tenors, “Spheres Chopia 
Axel H. Oden, John S. Osterberg, Joseph Anderson, Ed-  Eeossais, D major Chopin 


Alfred Scherzo Chopin 


mond Moberg, Axel Svenson; second tenors, 


Forsberg, J. David Dalstrom, Fred Carlsten, Per Johan ri ’ —— " 
—* . . aizer aus p s4. > an 

son; first bass, Frithiof Bloomkvist, Gustave E. Dahl- ae ee ee ipe: ts 
; Moments Musicals Schubert 

trom, Robert Vinberg, Charles Anderson, Ole B. Owren; Rondo ........... Field 
second bass. A. Hj. Goranson, Alfred Fryxell, C. O. Carl- Erikoenig es ; : Schubert-Liszt 
Valse, op. 6, No, 1 Rubinstein 


sten, William Sundberg, Fred Leon, Gustave F. Kallberg, 
Emil Olsen, Olof Ahlborg. Passive members—-Hjalmar 
Norberg, C. L. Pedersen, B. M. Soderstrom, Aug. Pear- 
son, Bengt Gyllenhammar, W. P. Bostrom, Peter Malm, 
Aug. Lundstedt, John Holm, Oswaldt Klindt, Henry 
Crandall, Edward Benson, Anton Christensen, Olof Wall 
ster, A. Blomstrom, S. Svenson, Milton Johnson, J. A. 
Gustafson, J. A. Johnson, Otto Williamson, Carl Sand 


On Wednesday evening Frank Norris Jones, of Wash 
ington, gave the first students’ recital, showing in his 
reading of the following program a mental poise and 
musical insight that foretell a successful future 
..Bach 


itti- Tausig 


Praeludium et Fuga, C minor....... 
Zwei Sonaten Sear 
Pastorale. Capriccic 


Rondo, G major Beethoven 


berg and Alfred Swenson. Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 21, 22, 23 Chopin 
. . P Nocturne, op. 37, No Chopin 

The officers of the society are as follows: President. Vajse, op. 64, No. 2 Chopin 
Oscar Carlsten; vice-president, Gustave F. Kallberg; sec- Mazurka, op. 7, No Chopin 
retary, Frithiof Blomkvist; financial secretary, J. D. Dahl- Etudes, op. 25, No op. 10, No, 12 Chopin 
strom; treasurer, Edmond Moberg; sergeant-at-arms, Nee per Min Ch No. 3 Schumann 
G Dahl Vogel als Prophet, op. 82, No Schumann 
sustave ahistrom. Schluinmerlied, op. 124, No, 1 Schumann 


Schubert 
Moszkowsk 
Moszkowsk 


Several weeks ago THE Musicar Courter referred to the Impromptu, op. 90, No 
concert by the Norfolk Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 5echerzetto, op. 31, No. 4 
conducted by Charles Borjes. The orchestra is doing ex 
cellent work for the advancement of music at the Southern 


Valse, op. 34, No. 1 
Miss Harriette Brower in her recital on Friday evening 


scored quite a success: 


seaport city. The program for the June concert, given at Ricekihs dit, allege mele 
the Norfolk Academy of Music, included Beethoven’s  (Gayort Gluck-Beshus 
Fifth Symphony and the “Egmont” Overture. The pianist ‘Theme and Variations Rameau 
of the concert, Anton F. Koerner, played the Chopin F Papilions Schumann 
minor Concerto. James Iredell Jenkins, baritone, sang the a rita 
sacred air from Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and “The Palms,” Nocturne _... ‘ anhin 
by Faure. The personnel of the orchestra, composed of a_ Valse Chopin 
number of young society people, as well as professional Humoresque . ; .. Dvorak 

¥ 4 Tarantelle, Venice and Nap! Liszt 


musicians, is as follows: Violins, Miss Florence Lesesne 


Tait, Mrs. E. H. Hartsell, Miss Judith Clements. Miss lectures and classes during the week 


Despite the heat, 





Florence Durham, M. P. Krueger, Jacob Hecht, Miss Grace pra been well and wa TaappRE attended epoca! 
Rhodes, Miss Lelia B. Scott, Miss Nellie Underwood. Miss i). Sat aS Sie SORT ereENE Samy. SONOENS Sy 
Willie Cherry Nottingham, John Butcher. Stearns Dodson, ~ 9 a W hi a : 
Ralph Brescia; violas, Mrs. W. P. Harrell, F. G. Hjorth. sh pn disercrey an - Ruthin tert nm ad ign abi 
M. Pruefer; ’cellos, George H. Dawes. H. Wiegand, I gave an interesting talk on “Positive Pitch,” and how to 
acquue it. Mr. White has for some years been connected 


Sorensen; contrabasses, D. C. Armistead, J. Spindler, Ot- 
to Escher; flutes, N. Brescia, John F. Wilts; oboes, Carl 


+} 


with the musical department of the Agricultural and 


Lambin, W. P. Harrell; clarinets, S. Locascio, J. Hunting Mechanicel College and the Institute r the Blind, of 
ton: bassoons. E. H. Hartsell, A. Facenda; horns. P North Carolina, and has thought out a system of training 
Barucci. T. J. Massey: trumpets. J. B. Gordon, C. Sher by which he believes it possible { qveryom to acquire 
wood; trombones, G. Manzioni, E. Borjes; tympani, Wil Positive pitch Mr. White who is taking the 7 urse ur 
liam C. Marshall der Mr. Virgil, made such an impression that he has 
2 been asked to form a class for regular study during the 
eee rest of the term 

Recitals for this week are as follows Miss Ho 


Dr. Medina-Ferrer, the celebrated voice specialist, now 
spends the latter half of the week at Port Jervis. y ¥., 
where he has over forty pupils. His knowledge of the 
anatomy of the throat, combined with his common sense 
method of tone production, is the important factor in 
his successful work. Dr. Ferrer’s New York studios are 


at 110 West Forty-fifth street. 


berg, Monday evening, July 22; Miss Helen B. Lawrence 
of Chicago, Wednesday evening 
Instead of the Friday evening recital Frank Rebarer 
one of the most successful teac] } ! 
vannah, Ga., will at the close of the harmony lesson, 6 
p. m., give an informal talk on the subject of the “Proper 
< Way of Breathing,” and will illustrate his talk by several 
is ainsi aa vocal selections. 
Musician ENGAGED To Marry Newspaper Man.—The = 
OCAL INSTRUCTION.—A prominent vocal teacher 
of New York. remaining at home this summer, will 
have vacancy for a few good voices. Terms reduced. Ad 
dress Voice, care of MusicaL Courter. 


sician, to Milton Snyder, manager of the Paris edition of 








E. PRESSON ____cemma_ 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 





OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Menday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


RESIDENCE: 758 WEST END AVENUE, 
Corner th Street. 





| WISSNER PIANO USED. 


JOSEPHINE S.— 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 
ANNUAL TOUR OF 1902 
Conductor New York Philharmonic. 


LJ R SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 540 Fulton St,, Brooklyn, W. Y. 
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A PLAY FOR PIANISTS. 


HE new play of Bjérnstjern Bjérnson, the 
Norwegian poet, novelist and playwright, is 
called “Laboremus,” and the English translation 
reveals to us that, despite his robust mental health, 
Bjérnson is beginning to show traces of mysticism; 
in a word he is come under the subtle influence of 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian Bee-Keeper and 
mystic. The Academy puts it this way: 

“When a creative talent has fulfilled the hour of 
absolute maturity, its imaginative processes usually 
undergo an excessive refinement; they are oversub- 
tilized, and there is, of course, no corresponding in- 
crease of force to give the subtlety and the refine- 
ment that almost physical support which they need. 
Consequently the work of a venerable artist, while 
it breathes a fragile charm, often fails in conviction. 
Such is the case with Ibsen, and such is the case 
with his great compeer, Bjérnson.” 

But there is a pianist, a woman pianist in the 
play, and this may make it of interest to musicians. 
The part she plays is a curious one and one hardly 
credible. Here are a few extracts: 

Borcny—I wanted to tell you something that hap 
pened in my own family. A lady, one of the noblest 
that ever lived, fell very ill. 
or lay in bed, and was no longer able to do anything 
She could not even play, which she liked best of all; 


She sat in an easy chair 


nor was it possible for her to have her daughter with 


her. 

Loncrrip—Why could she not have her daughter 
with her? 

3onGNY—The disease was contagious. * * * This 


longing for music and for her daughter rendered her 
condition worse. The doctors came to the conclusion 
that she ought, at least, to hear some music. The 
family lived in the country, but was very rich. So 
they advertised through a musical agency for an ac 
complished lady pianist 

Loncrrip—But the disease was contagious! 

Borcny—That was why it was so long before anyone 
could be found. At last, however, there was one who 
ventured 

Loncrrip—A skillful one? 
A renowned one, 


tSorGNY—An extraordinary one. 


even 


Loncrrip—This interests me! + 


Music as a cure! 
* * And what was the result! 

BorGny Excellent. She 
There was something in her person and in her music, 


enchanted every one 
something that hypnotized. 
The patient revived; her appetite increased; sleep came; 


her vital power quickened, so that the doctors began to 


have fresh hopes. Far and wide, people spoke of it. The 
music had really worked wonders 

But there was a “shy man sitting in a corner,” the hus- 
band. The pianist fell in love with him, and changed her 
tactics. The patient understood everything: 

And said nothing? 
I should not have done so either; and soon 


LONGFRID 
BorGNy 
she was no longer able to say anything 
Loncrrip—How so? 
Borcny—The other one took away her strength, inch 
by inch, with her wishes, with her eyes, with her mu 
sic. She even turned the music against her 

Loncrrip (Rising)—Such a thing I never 
The plot is richly embroidered with the inventions of an 


* + * 


opulent fancy—a fancy which seems always inclined toward 





the “precious”—as, for instance, in the love scene between 
the Undine pianist and her second victim: 

Lypra—I thank you for wanting to come to me. You 
shall not be disappointed. I will create a deep, vast 
silence around you, as if you were living in a forest, a 
large forest. 

Loncrrip—How ? 

Lypra—In art the essential thing is to be alone, far 
away from all surroundings. 

Loncrrip—Naturally. 

Lypra—Last time this was not possible. All the 
time was lost in trying to find out how to be alone. 
That caused the unrest. Don’t you understand? 

Loncrrip—Perhaps * * * Yes,doyouknow * * * 

Lypra—Let us go away, Longfrid. There is no 

You and I—I and you, and _ sstillness, 


Then you 


other means. 
stillness. No one and nothing else besides. 
shall see. 

Lypla— * * * 
ing. Her pain in the life she led. 
Her aspiration after a 


What I understood was her long- 
Her craving for 
what she could not reach 
higher form of life. Her belief that she could reach 
it by winning the soul of a man, and then by having 
* * * 


a share in life through him A crime? I see 


no crime in the Undine. The story of the Undine is 
the great Nature yearning; the great love for what is 
above her, for that which delivers, whatever be the 
obstacles. 
We wonder if Lydia is a study from life, and 
also we greatly wonder what make of piano she em- 
ployed to hypnotize her victims! 


AN INTERVIEW WITH LEONCAVALLO, 


HE Allgemeine Musik Zeitung of June 21 has the fol- 

lowing paragraph: “Mascagni has sent a communi- 
Italian papers with a 
competent capitalist and a number of composers, will 


cation to the stating that he, 


establish a ‘free, operatic publishing house,’ to compete 


with the firms of Ricordi and Sonzogno. Probably the new 
house will buy out Sonzogno.” 

In connection with this report the Cronache Musicali 
The composer 
states that on the day of the first funeral 


publishes an interview with Leoncavallo. 
of “I Pagliacci” 
ceremonies for Verdi, Mascagni invited Franchetti Gior- 
dano and him to breakfast, and that he then in the course 
of conversation mentioned a discussion which he had at 
Palermo with the Baron Ignazio Florio about the un- 
satisfactory condition of modern composers, during which 
a co-operative society for the protection of 
Soon after the breakfast 
with Mascagni Leoncavallo received a letter from Jacob- 


the idea of 


modern works was suggested 


son, of the Boersen Courier, of Berlin, asking for informa- 


tion, to which he sent the reply that the idea was worthy 





ALL RECORDS BROKEN THIS SEASO 
By “THE POPULAR MUSIC KING” 





of consideration, but that he did not believe that it could 
be carried out in practice. The article in the Berlin 
journal appeared at the end of February, but was never 
mentioned in Italy till lately 
that legislation was necessary to put down the publishing 
“camorre,” and that as soon as he had finished the work 
ordered by Kaiser William, “Roland of Berlin,” he would 
devote his energies to promoting such legislation, but that 
Mascagni’s idea did not present to him a practical appear- 


Leoncavallo went on to say 


ance. 

The opera will of course be produced first in Berlin, and 
then perhaps at Turin; but certainly not in Milan, be- 
cause Milan is impossible 
the den of a camorre, and neither Mascagni, Puccini nor I 


“The capital of Lombardy is 


will choose it as the place for a first performance,” are 
Leoncavallo’s words, and he adds, “Remember, that in the 
Milan theatres this class of persons occupy three-quarters 
of the seats, partisans of the rival publisher, political ene- 
mies of your own publisher, impresarii raging at being neg 
lected, singers livid for the same reason, anzmic composers 
and critics who have failed as librettists. 


who are jealous 
The public is impotent, and the critics of the journals are 
members of a disgraceful camorre.” 

The paper from which we are quoting augurs great suc- 
cess for Mascagni’s idea, in spite of the countless obstacles 


which it will encounter, But earnest efforts will be made 


to effect some improvement in the state of musical com- 
posers, and the Roman “Authors’ Society” will lend its 
aid, and has gained the support of a young and energetic 
member of the House of Deputies 

With reference to his Mass, which it has been announced 
cannot be produced at the Pantheon, Leoncavallo affirms 
that he will not abandon the use of female voices, and adds 
that sacred music has great attractions for him, but that 
the 


art of Palestrina is not the limit. “If that great poly- 


phonist had had an orchestra like that of Bayreuth he 
would not have confined himself to the simple forms which 


we are now asked to imitate. It is necessary to give a 


religious impression, and I find a thousand times more of 


that in the ‘Good Friday’ in ‘Parsifal’ than in a thousand 
pieces of so-called rel gious modern music Critics of 
Wagner make me smile. He is a colossus that needs no 


commentator. But it is a great mistake to imitate him in 


a servile spirit.’ 


Duffy and Vogler at the Ocean House, 


E S. DUFFY, conductor of Duffy’s Military Band, who 
e directed the patriotic concert at Fort Greene Park on 
the Fourth of July, is associated with other musicians in 
the music at the Ocean House, Long Branch. Among the 
artists is Louis Vogler, the pianist. The music at the 
Ocean House this season is a feature especially appreciated 
by men and women of refinement spending the summer as 
guests at the famous hotel. 


AND HIS 
FAMOUS 





Chicago Marine Band. 


THOMAS PRESTON BROOKE, Conductor. 


During his recent eight weeks’ engagement Brooke drew the greatest crowds for any one day, one week or 


one month in the 21 years’ history of West End, New Orleans. 


and breaking all records at this popular resort 


concerts in 109 cities. Sold solid till Christmas 


Now playing at Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati, 


All engagements cancelled to remain till Sept. 8th, Sept. 9th, Buffalo 
Exposition, for special concert engagement of four weeks, 
The Greatest Popular Music Band in the World. 


Office: 200 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


to be followed by twelve weeks’ concert tour, playing 118 








ST. NICHOLAS GARDEN. 66th Street, near Columbus Avenue. 


KALTENBORN ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Every Evening at 8:15. 
VARIED PROGRAM NIGHTLY. 











AUTOMATICALLY COOLED. 


Admission, 50 cents, 
NO DRAFT. 





EVAN ee Oratorie and Concert. 


WILLIAMS, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c , address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, City. 








GRACE @G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
= ————SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin ; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 








ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 





J. FREO——=—__ 


WOLLE, 


aa ORGANIST. 





THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





Sara 
Anderson, 


Soprano, 
ee 
For terms and partic- 
ulars address 


5i East 64th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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2046 LEAVENWORTH STREET, } 

San Francisco, July 15, 1901. ( 
.HE “City on a Hill” is once more a scene of 
activity, stir and bustle, for this week opens 
the great Epworth League conference, and it 
was estimated last night that fully 7,000 dele- 
gates had arrived, and by to-morrow night it is thought 
that there will be no less than 30,000 strangers in the city. 
Market street is hung with streamers of the League colors, 
red and yellow, and flags and banners and what not pre- 





sent the town in a most gala day dress. To-morrow, Tues- 
day, evening is the time set for the grand opening concert, 
in which a mammoth chorus of carefully selected voices is 
to take part, and the new memorial pipe organ, presented 
by Mrs. Jane Stanford, widow of the late ex-Governor Le- 
land Stanford, to Stanford University, will be heard for 
the first time in this city. It has been lent for this occasion 
and temporarily set up in the ladies’ pavilion, where the 
concerts are to be held. 

The chorus, made up of 15,000 voices from different 
parts of the United States, will give at Tuesday’s concert 
the following program: “The Heavens Are Telling,” Mo- 
zart’s “Gloria” from the Twelfth Mass, “Thanks Be To 
God,” “Be Not Afraid,” “By Babylon’s Wave,” “Worthy 
Is the Lamb,” and in conclusion the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 
The organ will be handled alternately by W. F. Skeele, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., and William B. King, of Oakland, Cal. 

The organ itself is a fine instrument. It is a three man- 
ual instrument, and has forty-six stops, with all modern 
attachments. At the close of the chorus work on Tuesday 
night Mr. Skeele will present the following solos on the 
organ: March, “Le Grand Cheeur,” in D, Guilmant; 
“Barcarolle,” Lemaire; “The Storm,” Lemmens; “Varia- 
tions on a Scotch Air,” Buck; “Toccata,” from the Fifth 
Symphony of Widor. 


as 
2 << 


Miss Marie Georgianni, the organist of old St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church, leaves to-day for a three months’ 
vacation, during which she will visit the Buffalo Exposi- 
tion. Professor Martinez will fill her position till her re- 
turn. 
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On Tuesday evening last at a concert given in the parlor 
of the Hotel Capitola at Capitola, during the reading by 
Leo Cooper, of San Francisco, presenting Dr. C. W. Doyle's 
new play, “Cherries Are Ripe,” Miss Bud Friedlander, of 
this city, a rising vocalist with a very promising voice, 
rendered the music, receiving at the close of the program 
much flattering commendation from her friends and others 
in the audience. Miss Friedlander is studying, it is said, 





with a professional career in view. She was accompanied 
by Miss Sternheim, of San Francisco. 


S 


Sigmund Beel, a favorite ’Frisco violinist, now in Lon- 
don town, gave a concert to our British cousins on June 
10 in New Bechstein Hall, with a fine program, in which 
he was assisted by Miss Ada Wright at the piano, with 
Henry Bird acting as accompanist. Mr. Beel has many 
friends in ’Frisco, who are glad to hear of his success any- 
where and at any time. 
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Mrs. Mary Carpaneto Mead, Miss Isobel Kerr, Miss 
Xena Roberts and Miss Isella Van Pelt, four of Mrs. 
Marriner-Campbell’s pupils, who have been singing to- 
gether in quartet, have been giving the music at the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly in Shasta Retreat this stmmer, and with 
such satisfaction to all that they have been re-engaged for 
the entire circuit next year. They also sung for the same 
society in Placerville. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Campbell have returned from their outing 
in the Siskiyou Mountains much refreshed and ready for 
the season’s work. Mrs. Campbell, however, expects to 
visit several friends in the country before opening her 
vocal classes in August. 


eS & 


I have received from Mrs. Albert I. Elkus, the president 
of the Saturday Club, Sacramento, the prospectus for the 
coming year, which opens in October. The outlook is more 
promising than that of any preceding year. The mem- 
bership is greatly augmented, and the interest more keen 
than ever before. The review shows an almost exhaustive 
list of the works of classic and modern composers already 
performed before the club, and the programs laid out for 
the coming year’s work embrace much of interest. I 
note that for April 12 Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler is 
booked for a piano recital. On her last appearance on this 
coast a few years ago Madame Zeisler was made the 
honored guest of the Saturday Club, and was tendered a 
reception in the lovely parlors of Mrs. Harris Weinstock, 
in which all the members of the club gained a knowledge 
of her womanly personality that will long be remembered. 

Among other settings for the “‘‘artists’ days” are a song 
and ’cello recital by Mrs. Clarence Wetmore, contralto, and 
Louis von der Mehden, Jr., ‘cellist, for October 26; the 
Minetti Sextet, for December 7; piano and violin recital, 
by Miss Elsa Von Mauderscheid, pianist, and John Lewis, 
violinist, for March 1; January 18, Liza Lehmann’s “Daisy 


Chain” and “Persian Garden” will be the centre of in- 
terest. 

The active membership for the coming year is as fol- 
lows: Class A—Misses Lulu Yoerk, Evelyn P. Griffiths, 
Maud Blue, Florine Wenzel, Rosina Rosin, Eda Quire, 
Lottie Shepstone, Emma Schieling; Mesdames Emil 
Steinmann, L. C. Farrar, Ethan A. Gilbert, Thea Sander- 
ini, N. Wilson; director, Mrs. W. E. Briggs. Class B— 
Misses Maye Carroll, Helen Dunn, Josephine Franks, 
Elizabeth Flemming, Gertrude Gerrish, Sue Pierson, 
Laura Dierssen, Minnie E. Rowley; Mesdames J. H. 
Coppersmith, Frank Bellhouse, W. J. Murcell, F. M. 
Jones, W. R. Stone; director, Miss Henrietta Andriot. 
Class C—Mesdames C. K. Lipman, E. G. Adams, Frances 
Moeller, Inez Hood; Misses Adelaide Dierssen, Eliza 
beth Taylor, Frances Connelly, Ruby Cooper, Mamie 
Barrett, Helen Howe, Sophie Price, Kate Winn, Rae 
Breuning; director, Miss Josephine Blanch. Class D 
Mesdames Albert Elkus, C. G. Stever, E. B. Willis, J. 
A. Moynahan, R. H. Hawley, Egbert Brown; Misses 
Florence Williams, Clara Dippel, Elizabeth Lonne. 
Frances Nourse, May Omerod, Fanny Campbell; director, 
Mrs. Frank Miller. The accompanists are Mrs. Emil 
Stimman and Miss Florence Williams. Officers for the 
ensuing year: Mrs, Albert Elkus, president; Mrs. Frank 
Miller, first vice-president; Mrs. Frances Moeller, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Louise McC. Gavigan, secretary; 
Miss Aurelia M. Waite, treasurer; executive committee, 
Mrs. W. E. Briggs, Mrs. J. A. Moynahan, Miss Evelyn 
P. Griffitts, Miss Josephine Blanch, Miss Maud Blue; 
secretary, Mrs. Louise McC. Gavigan 


The student members of the Saturday Club are: 
Gladys Buchanan, Edna Curtis, Vera Crouch, Irene 
Gifford, Stella Ginsberg, Leslie Genung, Eva Grazel, 
Alma Grady, Alma Heitman, Edith Heilbron, Edith 
Hunt, Avis Hall, Fay Jackson, Pearl Jost, Elita King, 
Phoebe Litzberg, Verna McKim, Edith Miller, Flora 
Miester, Clara McCurdy, Clara McGuirk, Olga Nathan, 
Miley Pope, Nellie Rumage, Aimee Stuart, Aileen Sparks, 
Ollie Sheehan, Mabel Siller, Ethel Schneider, Anna 
Thorpe and Edith Trainor. 


Roscoe Warren Lucy, the pianist, is said to be having 
much success in his concert tour through the State with 
the Knickerbocker Quartet, of this city. It is a happy 
combination and one that should find favor even with 
the most exacting audiences. 

Signor Fachutar, the mandolinist and guitarist, is also 
touring the State during his vacation. 
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Frank Coffin, the tenor, formerly of Grace Church 
choir, this city, and later doing the Orpheum Circuit in 
vaudeville, has located in Chicago, where he now holds 
two good church positions He is also secretary of the 
Bohemian Club, in that city. 


From Oakland. 


The chorus choir of the First Congregational Church, 
which has been off on its vacation, resumed services 
yesterday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Nicholsen, of the First Con 
gregational choir, left to-day for Lake Tahoe. They will 


be gone several weeks. Mrs. A. WepMorE JoNES 








Unitep SINGERS AT RipGewoop.—The United Singers of 
Brooklyn gave their annual festival last Sunday at Ridge 
wood Park. In the absence of Arthur Claassen, in Europe, 
the concert was given under the direction of Karl G 
Schneider. 





Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, am 
Madame —— 


LARA NOVGLLO DAV 


Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
(Under Royal patronage.) 


Madame Davies has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils 
For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


121 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S. W. 


222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 











GLENN HALL 


TENOR. 
Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Pine Arts Building, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicago, 





The Guilmant 


Organ School. 


(COPYRIGHT.) 


PRESIDENT: ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


DIRECTOR: WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Reopens October 14. 





SCHEDULE 


FIRST YEAR. 
The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 


Harmony—Class lessons, one each week. 


Musical Form—Musicat Dictation and MusIcaL 
KNowLEDGE—Class lessons. 


Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, An- 
THEMS, Etrc.—Class lessons. 








STUDENTS’ RECITALS OCCUR EACH MONTH. 


OF WORK: 
SECOND YEAR. 

The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 

Harmony and Counterpoint—Class lessons, one 
each week. 

Musical Analysis—MusicaL History, Orcan 
Tuntnc—Class lessons. 

Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, An- 
THEMS, Erc.—Class lessons. 








Avpress: THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 34 West 12th St., New York. 
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MUSIC IN ITALY. 
Rome, June 27, 1901. 
LEWIS BROWNE, organist and pianist, of Atlanta, 
yesterday gave a most interesting organ concert on 


J. 


Sunday. I send the program: 
Sonata, No. 4, in la min., Op. GB... ccoccccccccsccccccveecs Rheinberger 
BR c cclinnneo0d0crcgpadddckddvoseeds épaenicscodseseecsbbe siebeosen Dethier 


—e Chaminade 
. Sgambati 






Preludio, op. 78... 


Benedizione nuziale 


Fuga in do magg.. .. Buxtehude 
Andante (Andante 


Scherzo 


molto-trascrizione), OP. §...ccccccccceseees Brahms 
.. Browne 


Venezia (trascrizione), Op, 25..+..+++++e0+. oe bacees nninieaiiiled Nevin 
tema dato estemporaneamente. 

hall filled, 
would have been crowded had it not been so far advanced 
Mr. 
His playing was brilliant, powerful, full of sentiment, and 


One of his 


Improvvisazione su 


Santa Cecilia’s pretty concert was well and 


in the season. $rowne took the audience by storm. 


he displayed a versatility given but to few 


best numbers was certainly the opening number, the 
Rheinberger Sonata, the intermezzo of which was given 
with a delicacy of touch and expression seldom to be 


heard from an organist. Too bad that the organ has such 


reedy, unmusical tones. Organs in general in Europe are 
not very good. I am told that the best organ in Italy is 
now in Pompeii (?) Sara! Mr. Browne’s own Scherzo is 
1 sympathetic composition on the impromptu de Chopin 


All were 


beautifully executed, but where he made a decided sensa 
that Sgambati 


style and was a test of virtuosity the numbers 


tion was in the improvisation on a theme 


gave him; really this was a “tour de force,” and after the 


Browne 


feat all artists present went to congratulate Mr 
on his profound knowledge, not alone of the instrument, 
but of his profound musicianship. It to be hoped that 


Mr. Browne will come back to Santa Cecilia, but in a better 


season, sO many important people are already absent 
The theatres are doing a pretty good business, notwith 
the 


heat; but truth is that Rome, no matter 


standing the 


how hot the day, has always a delightful breeze blowing 


over her, and after sunset it is almost always necessary to 


carry sometl ing to cover one’s sh yulders ; hence the the 
atres are supportable At the Adriano, “Gioconda,” 
“Faust,” “Africana have alternated with a new opera 
called “Friedman Bach,” by Maestro Fazzi. The opera had 
a very good success and was to be repeated for the third 
or fourth time, when the “impresa” failed and had to clos¢ 
the theatre I regret very much not having been able to 
be present at the first performance, but illness kept me in 
doors All the papers are unanimous in saying that the 


opera is from the pen of a genial composer, and that there 


are many beauties, even of a new color, in the “Partitura.” 
At the Nazionale, “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “‘Manon” 
(Massenet’s), and a new opera, “Marianita,’’ by Simeoni 





have drawn good houses The new opera, though, is 
just exactly as they all are nowadays—a lot of notes, lot 
of noise; not a melody, and when there is a touch, it is 
trivial and commonplace. The public was very kind to the 
: ‘ted 3 . . 
composer, though, and called him out several times. Of the 


execution, all but the tenor are not worth mentior 


Schiarazzi has a good voice and tries to sing well, but he 


ought to study some more Here I wish to mention a 
school of singing, under the direction of Maestra Isabella 





Coccia, which is very prosperous and deservedly so. She 
has a way of placing the voice so that after a few months’ 
study, one has acquired just double the voice. One sings 
with a facility that is extraordinary; no forcing is ad 
mitted; it all comes of itself, so to speak, under her mar- 


velous guidance. She has several pupils that promise to 
make big careers. I have heard some voices come to her 
absolutely out of place; so much so that they seemed 


ruined. After a few months no one could recognize those 
voices, which were of such difficult emission and now so 
easy, so smooth, so velvety. Pupils who will come to 


Italy to study ought to take advantage of the occasion 


ACCOMPANIST. 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 
KPiano, Organ, Earmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 


WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 














Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


Besides Madame Coccia’s being an exquisite teacher, she 
is a most congenial person, full of sympathy and intelli 
The climate of Rome also is an inducement, it never 


What a difference from 


gence. 
being very cold and never damp. 
Milan, where one is invariably hoarse; artists sometimes 
have to give up their engagements at the Scala or Lirico 
on account of not being able to stand the damp climate 
Madame Coccia’s school now counts about fifty pupils, 


tenors, baritones, basses, sopranos, mezzo sopranos and 
contraltos. She often gives musicales, and the papers, 
such as the 7ribuna, Popolo Romano, L’Italia, La Voce 


della Verita, 11 Gran Mondo and many others, have the 


most flattering notices. This winter will see several of her 
> 


pupils on the stage. In due time I shall inform you. R 


THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


HE Kaltenborn Orchestra at the St. Nicholas Garden 
and the nightly concerts 
Winkler 
Tuesday 


is now in its eighth week, 

he 
his 
10), 


will continued until Septembe , 2 Leopold 
third at the 

playing with the 
Winkler is a 
program for Tuesday was light he was obliged to play 
the of the l- 


though a clever and daring composer, Chaminade’s com- 


1 


made appearance Garden last 


(July orchestra Chaminade’s 


“Concertstticke.” serious artist, but as the 


something in keeping with rest music. 


and if she has written 
“Concertstticke” it has not been 


Winkler’s 


musical playing, however, atoned for the lack of ideas 


positions are never remarkable, 


any more trivial than her 


our privilege to have heard it thoroughly 


and poor construction. As an encore number Winkler 
played Joseffy’s graceful little piece, “At the Spring.” 
Mr. Kaltenborn, the other soloist last Tuesday night, 
played De Beriot’s “Scene de Ballet,” and as an extra 
solo “The Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger.” 
J. F. Thompson, a baritone, was the soloist last Wednes 
day night. 

Miss Mary Mansfield, the soprano of the quartet at the 
Temple Emanu-El, sang at the Wagner concert on Thurs 


day night, and with her brilliant voice and convincing 


Her Wagner solo was 
Before the in 


musical style scored a big success 
“Dich Theure Halle,” from ‘“Tannhauser.” 
Miss Mansfield 


der Stucken’s 


orchestral 
“O. 


termuission Sang to 
Van 
Mir in die Frihlingsnacht.” 
this song, 


accompani 
Kommt Mit 
The audience compelled her 
the 


ment beautiful song, 


to repeat and she sang even better second 


time 
Miss Minnie 
at the popular concert on 


Fischer, a young soprano, was the soloist 


Saturday night. Her voice is 
light, pleasing and well trained. The Kaltenborn Quartet 

the Master Miner 
Walden Gallup, the talented boy pianist, and pupil of Fred 
eric Mariner, was the soloist last Monday evening 


concert last Sunday night 


played at 


Last night (Tuesday) the Symphony programs were 
resumed, The orchestra, with Miss Jessie Shay as the 
soloist, played the following program: 

March, Tannhauser Wagner 
Overture, Sakuntala Goldmark 
Aubade Prientaniere (Morning Serenade) Charles Becker 
Under the Balcony (Evening Serenade) Charles Becker 
Piano Concerto, F minor, op. 16 ...Henselt 
Miss Jessie Shay 
Waltz, On the Beautiful Rhine Keler-Bela 
(By request.) 


Symphony, N 5 Beethoven 


Conjuration and Benediction, The Huguenots Meverbeer 


Slavic Marct oe - Tschaikowsky 
Reviews of the Monday and Tuesday night concerts will 
mainder of this week and Sunday next 


Following are five interesting programs for the re 


mainder of this week and Sunday next 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 2 
voechene Svendsen 
Liszt 


March 
No, 2. 


request.) 


Coronation 
Rhapsodie 


(By 

















Quartet, Kaiser Variations....... . Joma .- Haydn 
The Kaltenborn String Quartet 
Selection, La Traviata Verdi 
Songs 
I Wait for Thee Hawley 
The Swallows . Cowen 
Miss Neva Boutwel 
Waltz, Wine, Women and Song Strauss 
Polka, Tik Tak Straus 
Overture, Triumphale Rubinstein 
String Orchestra 
Serenade Klugescheid 
Gavotte Klugescheid 
Violin solo, Danse Macabre Saint-Saéns 
Josey K rik 
Huldigungs March W agr 
THURSDAY, JULY 
Overture, Manfred S« r 
Spanish Rhapsodie ( r 
Piano Concerto Saint-Saéns 
Miss Gussie Zuckerman 
Waltz, Fruet Euch Des Lebens Stra 
Overture Die Meistersinger Wag 
Trombone Solo, Song, To the Evening Star (Tannhauser Wagner 
Franz Ein 
Morning Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey (Die Gdtter 
dammerung) Wagne 
Violin Solo, Paraphrase, P. Wagne 
a equest.) 
Franz Kaltenborn 
Prelude and Bridal Procession, Lohengrin W 
Kaiser Mar« Wa 
FRIDAY, JULY 
Eine Faust Overture Wagner 
Selection, Romeo and Juliet G nod 
Aria, Stride la Vampa (I! Trovator« Ver 
Miss Belle News 
Prologue Paglia eoncay 
Cell solos 
Elegie M 
a tte P « 
I He 
Sele n, The Trumpeter of Sakk ‘ N 
Tr " 0 a ( S 
Waltz, Du und Du (The B st 
Virg an )«=Mar« Te 
Selection, The Huguenots Me et 
Songs 
Caro 1 ben (1744) G 
Dime Garden I 
Miss Be New 
Ce Oblig I s H 
Ballet Music, Sylvia Ik 
March, ‘Tannhiuser Wagn 
SATURDAY, JULY 
Triumphal Marx I M ha 
Overture Or eus ff a 
\ ns Tose K k 
String Orchestra— 
Genius Loc T 
Love's Dream After the B Czit ka 
\ n Duet, ¢ certa 4 Moller : 
Ed iM r 
Irish Fantaisie, I s K 
Harp S« Se 
| > € 
Waltzes- 
Blue Danube Ss 7 
Senegambian Patr« Rose 
Overture, Mignon Thom 
Selection, The Strollers I Q 
Ga Thunder and Lightning Strauss 
SUNDAY, JUL\ 
Festival Overt 
Peer Gynt Sui Gr 
Sy hon P Pre I 
™ for horns, ( rs h H 
Mr. Sc e, Mr. S Mr. D ke | R 
Waltzes 
One Thousand 1 One Nig S 
Rond Am V ‘ | 
Prelud Parsifal Wag 
Septet . Beethover 
F. Kaltenborn, Mr. Bac M Heine. Mr. M M 
Wissler, M Schulze and Mr, Pic 
Kammer Ostrow (( ster Bells } ’ 
Second Polonaise I 
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HE MAKES THE DEAF HEAR. 


HEN the young inventor announced a year or two 
ago that he could make the deaf hear people were 
interested, but skeptical. That man who made this some- 
what startling announcement was only a little over 
twenty and was almost unknown. If Edison or Tesla had 
made the same assertion it would have been believed at 
once, but when it was put forward merely by “some 
young fellow named Hutchison” it was received with as 
many grains of salt as if it had been a piece of yellow 
journalism. 
But the “young fellow named Hutchison” really did 
make the deaf hear. That was a surprise, but it did not 
go far with the skeptical. People had an idea that the 
instrument had no practical value; that it would be of 
use simply in making interesting experiments, such as 
enabling a deaf person to hear, or rather to feel, some 
explosive noise, but not to distinguish ordinary soui ds. 

People who thought these things should see a series 
of photographs in Mr. Hutchinson’s possession repre- 
senting Plancon, Scotti, Suzanne Adams and other sing- 
ers entertaining some of the deaf mutes from the New 
York Institution for the Deaf. Among these unfortunate 
boys and girls is Orris Benson, who is deaf, dumb and 
blind. Other pictures show older deaf mutes from out- 
side having their first taste of music. 

The expression on their faces is plain enough proof 
that they are actually hearing. One stout man in par- 
ticular presents a series of facial expressions which tell 
better than words what he thought about it all. The 
amazement, almost fright, which his round eyes and 
wide open mouth express would be funny if they were 
not somehow pathetic. In another picture, where Su- 
zanne Adams is apparently trying to sing her level best, 
the stout man gives an unconscious tribute by sitting 
with his hands rapturously clasped and pressed tight to 
his breast 

“It’s wonderfully interesting to see the way they take 
it,” said Mr. Hutchison. “Some of them are _ simply 


thunderstruck at first. Others cry. Oh, yes! Cry the 
way you have seen people cry with joy. Others are like 
this man here; simply in a rapture of delight. Others 


faint. I studied medicine for a year so as to get a good 
working knowledge of the ear, and I bring the fainters 
around all right.” 

Mr. Hutchison’s instruments are in use in the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and in other institutions 
throughout the country. There are actually seventeen 
different kinds of these instruments, ranging from one 
which can be used by one person at a dinner party to 
those for the simultaneous use of a teacher and half a 
dozen pupils. The instruments have gone to various for- 
eign countries, while there is scarcely a country in the 
world, certainly not a civilized one, from which letters 
of inquiry have not been received. A million dollar com- 
pany has been organized to manufacture the instruments, 
but as yet cannot make them fast enough. 

Of course, when a person who has been deaf from birth 
or from early infancy first hears spoken words, the sounds 
mean nothing to him. He has to begin at the very begin- 
ning and learn each individual sound. The instruments 
for class teaching are arranged so that the pupil can hear 


the teacher and also hear himself. In this way he can com- 


pare his own speech with that of the instructor and so 
correct his faults. 
The deaf person has a receiver of varying form accord 


ing to his deafness. One style looks a good deal like the 


receivers worn by telephone girls. Let a person with 
normal ears put on these receivers and sounds are in- 
tensified so much that the louder ones are at first almost 
unbearable. An ordinary guitar, for instance, sounds 
almost like a pipe organ. Music is not spoiled by the 
instrument. If, however, a person of normal hearing is 
sitting with the receivers, or earpieces, over his ears, and 
a metal object be dropped on the table near the sound 
collector, he is likely to jump as if a pistol had been 
fired. 

Mr. Hutchison says that this does not injure ever a 
normal ear. He has been working with these instruments 
for six or seven years, and says he would have no ear !eft 
if they were injurious. On the contrary, he thinks that 
his hearing is more normally acute, and he proves his 
point by tests. 

What is more important than improving the healthy 
ear, the instrument has a decided effect in increasing the 
ability of the deaf to hear. This semi-curative power was 
a surprise to the inventor. He had not counted on it and 
he does not guarantee it. But he says that in most 
cases people who use the instruments improve in their 
hearing power. In one case a girl with whom they were 
experimenting left the room after they had been talking 
to her through the instrument. In a few minutes she came 
back and could hear her name when spoken in a loud tone 
across the width of the room, although no instrument 
whatever was used. 

One of the most interesting forms of the invention is 
what is called by the manufacturers an opera. With one 
of these it is said that a deaf person can go to the opera 
and have as much pleasure out of it as anybody. The 
instrument consists of three sections. First, there is a 
dry storage battery, which is also Mr. Hutchison’s in- 
It is only about an inch thick and perhaps six 
A man can slip it into his pocket or put 
it inside his waistcoat. Women solve the problem of dis- 
posing of it by wearing it as a bustle. It fits into a little 
bag with a strap which fastens around the waist. It is 
just the right size for a bustle and is highly recom- 


vention. 
inches square. 


mended by those who have tried it 

The second section of the opera is formed of two sound 
collectors which can rest on the lap, or, if one sits in 
the front row, on the railing. These consist of two 
small funnels of peculiar shape attached to two disks; 
they are all fastened together and take up very little 
space. The third section is in various forms. It may 
be like the telephone earpiece referred to, or with one 
ear piece, the size of a man’s watch, on the end of a 
polished handle of convenient length. There is nothing 
that projects more than an inch from the ear. 

For any one at a dinner party or other meal where 
both hands are in use, the two earpieces clasp over the 
head and the sound collector lies right on the table beside 
the plate. The battery will run for about six hours, 
which is outside of the limit even for dinner parties or 
the opera. An extra battery can be carried in case of 
emergency. 

The oldest deaf person whose hearing has been tested 
with the instrument is an old lady over eighty. She has 
been deaf since he was five years old. She could hear the 
experimenters when they talked through the instrument, 
but of course she did not recognize words. The only 
sounds she remembered were the crowing of a rooster and 
the barking of a dog. When Mr. Hutchison, who is a 
versatile genius, imitated these sounds the old lady almost 
had a fit. She was pretty nearly tickled to death. 


There is still another set of instruments for use in deaf- 
ness. They are for massaging the ear. One of these con- 
sists of a battery, which causes tremendous vibration of 
plates, somewhat like the annoying vibration of a telephone 
receiver. It may be a comfort to persons who have to do 
so much telephoning to think that that vibration may give 
their internal aural mechanism exercise. 

The ear has a series of delicate transmitters of its own. 
First the tympanum, then a string of three small bones, 
then a tiny column of liquid, about a drop altogether, in 
which is suspended an infinitesimal sac containing the 
nerve terminals. In many cases the three little bones, 
whose duty it is to be joggled by the shock against the 
tympanum and in turn to joggle the little column of water 
which affects the nerve terminals, get stiff in their joints. 
Instead of moving separately, they become like a single 
bone and the hearing is impaired. 

The massage instrument works on these bones because 
the vibrations are so exceedingly rapid that one does not 
have a chance to pass through the length of the three little 
bones before the next one overtakes it. This shakes the 
bones apart, or tries to. Physicians use these instruments 
in cases of partial deafness, often with very good results 

As is often the case, one of the most showy uses made 
of the wonderful transmitter in these instruments i¢ of 
comparative insignificance in real value. People living 
between Broadway and Second avenue and Seventeenth 
and Twenty-third streets all know, but do not all love, 
“the man who makes the deaf hear.” If they do not 
know about him they must have an idea that he is an 
elusive and ghostly brass band in that neighborhood 
The sound of it is often heard, but when the curious 
listener goes to the window to try to see the procession 
go by, behold! there is neither procession nor band 

All of this ghostly music comes from Mr. Hutchison’s 
laboratory. He makes it, not for his own amusement, but to 
show inquirers what an innocent looking little aluminum 
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disk as big as a pretty thick watch can do. With this 
disk between an ordinary phonograph and a brass mega- 
phone the record of a trombone or a horn solo can be 
heard for blocks. 

“Watch the people in the street,” said Mr. Hutchison 
the other day, as he hitched on a megaphone and twisted 
it around the open seventh story window. 

Immediately everybody in sight 
member of the amalgamated society of rubber neckers. 


became a temporary 
They stopped short, turned around and searched the heav 
ens, apparently with some sort of an idea that the angelic 
choir must be giving a concert. Passengers on the street 
cars stuck their heads out and twisted their necks to catch 
the shower of melody. Men three blocks away stopped and 
turned around. 

“Yesterday afternoon,” laughed Mr. Hutchison, “a man 
living in a hotel several blocks from here sent word that 
he was very nervous and wouldn’t we please stop our music. 
At the same time a woman living almost four blocks away 
telephoned to us that she had a headache and couldn’t stand 
the noise. 
don’t give concerts for our own amusement, or for theirs, 


People near here get tired of it, although we 
either. We do it only by way of demonstrating the power 
of the transmitter.” 

Of course, these instruments are being constantly im 
There are about forty patents on them now, 
The 


latest improvement is a sound collector, which Mr. Hutch 


proved upon 
showing that it has been a progressive piece of work 
ison thinks is a wonder, although it is very simple. It 
consists of a set of concentric funnels, one within another 
and a little over a quarter of an inch apart at their outer 
In this way sounds coming from different 
the 


This prevents the obscuring or comming 


circumferences 


directions are received separately, each in funnel of 
its own angle. 


ling of sounds inevitable in using a single funnel. 


As an instance of the applications that are received 
every day a party from the West Indies and one from 
South America appeared on the same morning last week 


The South 
thirty-eight years old, who lost her hearing after she grew 


Americans wanted one instrument for a lady 


up. For her an opera was recommended because she al- 
ready knew sounds. The West Indians wanted an instru 
ment for a boy who lost his hearing through fright when 
For 
instrument for the use of a teacher and pupil would be 
the 


he was only three years old him the more elaborate 


necessary, as he must be taught from foundation 


The Sun, Sunday, July 21. 


The “ Marseillaise.”’ 
gape dozen years ago a revision of the “Marseillaise” 


was executed by some composers under the direction 
of Ambroise Thomas, 
by that of 
played by all military bands. 


and the new orchestration inspired 
serlioz was proclaimed the official version to be 
Another 
been tried by the band of the Municipal Guard of Paris 
increase in the 
The Min 


satisfactory, 


edition has just 


The principal innovation is a formidable 
drums and the addition of forty-five clarions 
ister of War pronounced the result highly 
but one of his neighbors was heard to whisper, “Horrible 


” 


travesty!”” M. Jean Tissot, who heard the new version at 


the Hoche Festival at the Trocadero, writes that he was 


not shocked by the addition of the drums in the refrain 


(there are never too many drums in the “Marseillaise”), 
accentu- 


while the clarion seems invented expressly to 

ate the cry, “Aux armes, citoyens!” He regrets, however, 
that the virile song is left to whining clarinets, in place of 
being sent out flying by the trombones with their tri- 


umphant voices. 


SHE’S A PIANO TUNER, 


HE young woman with the tweezers gave the piano 
strings a vigorous twist. 
“It’s a shame,” she said, “the way people jump on a girl 
who tries to earn her living in a novel way.” 
“Has anybody been jumping on you?” asked the caller. 
the “Everybody. 


The tribulations of those girls who 


“Anybody?” echoed woman. 
With both feet, too 


are fighting labor unions single handed are not a circum 


young 


stance to mine.” 
“What is the trouble?” 


object to you.” 


asked the caller. “Why do people 


“Principally because they think I am not well enough 
equipped either mentally or physically to tune pianos. Of 
course, that objection is sheer nonsense, for I know as 


much about the art of tuning as any man in the business, 

and as for strength—look here.” 
The pushed up 

sleeve and straightened out a white, well developed arm, 


young woman her loose shirt-waist 
which bore out the impression of strength conveyed by 
her long, firm fingers. The caller nodded approvingly 
“What did you do to prepare yourself for piano tuning?” 
was asked 
The young woman made another jab at the refractory 
string. 
Boston. 


the New 


“To start with,” she said, “I went to live in 


I took a 


England Conservatory of Music 


instruction at 
There they have a 


Incidental course of 





special department where piano tuning is taught the same 
stayed there a year, 
then back 
About that time my troubles 


branch of music. I 


as any other 


studying and practicing, and came here and 


began to look for a situation. 
began 
Employers were fully as bad as the employed. For 
house, and everywhere was the 
had No 


been known to do such a thing as tune 
and, thank Heaven! she 


weeks I visited house after 


same reply given me—they no room for me 


woman had ever 
pianos in this city, said one man, 
a chance to do it—at 


At 
old chap wearing eyeglasses and the air of a foreign mu- 


would never get least, so far as his 


firm was concerned another large establishment an 


sician took me in hand 
‘Eet 
ees not put up that vay 
“With that he 


meaning head tuner solemnly assured me that it was my 


ees absurd,’ he said. ‘A woman’s nervous seestem 


She could not stand eet.’ 
At a third place the well 


dismissed me 


duty, not only to myself, but to my sex in general, to aban- 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW, 


don the idea of taking up an occupation that was so trying 
that even the nerves of a strong man were racked and torn 


beyond repair. Women, he said, were like unto a flock of 





sheep. Where one went all would want to go. What one 
did all would want to do, and if I set the example by be 
ginning to tune, the entire female population of New York 
would make a break for the business 

“All this ought to have been disheartening, I suppose, 
but somehow the more I was ridiculed and discouraged 
the more determined I became. Finally my importunate 
spirit won a victory and I nager who was will 
ing to give me a trial. TI four years ago and I 
have not been out of work since The prejudice against 
women piano tuners is still bitter, however, and I have fre 
quent tussles with my male competitors, who have fought 
me every inch of the way 

“In private houses the distrust of a woman tuner is even 
more pronounced than in the salesrooms, and very seldom 


am I delegated to doctor a piano in need of home treatment 


The manager used to try introduce me into families, but 
the plan didn’t work. Somehow the people could never be 


induced to look upon me in any other light than a museum 
freak, and no matter how cleverly I might transform their 
piano, they would stick to it that they had been imposed 
upon and insist upon the company’s sending a man around 


to do my work over again.’’ —Sun 


ApELe Marcuiies Enyoyrnc Her Vacation.—Miss Adele 
Margulies, the pianist and teacher, is enjoying her well 
earned vacation in Europe. She has been abroad since 
May, and does not expect to return until the first week in 


September. In Vienna, her former home, as well as in 
New York, her adopted city, Miss Margulies has earned 
the good will and esteem of the leading musicians. Few 


for that matter, 
of 
As Tue Musicar Courter has previously stated, 
pupil of Anton Door, of Vi- 


enna, and before leaving the Austrian capital had won sev- 


women are more serious in their art, and, 


few men can boast of higher equipment in the work 


teaching 


Miss Margulies was a “star” 


eral first prizes at the Vienna Conservatory. When Miss 
Margulies comes back to New York she will resume her 
classes at the National Conservatory of Music and also 


at her studio in Carnegie Hall. The Margulies pupils play 
can only be acquired under 


the 


with the musical quality which 


a teacher possessing temperament herself and gift to 
infuse the young with her own enthusiasm and love for the 
best masters 
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EDUARD ZELDENRUST. ; 
A Piano Star of the First Magnitude.. 


DUARD ZELDENRUST, the famous Dutch piano 
virtuoso, will make a tour of the United States, 
beginning next November. He will be in the experi- 
enced care of Manager Loudon G. Charlton. Herr 
Zeldenrust is at present summering at the well-known 
Dutch watering place Scheveningen, where he is prepar- 
ing his programs for his forthcoming American tour. 
He will appear at a concert of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Scheveningen. 

If ever a pianist deserves the title of versatile Eduard 
Zeldenrust is the one. Winning his first triumphs as a 
Bach player, a title unique as it is difficult of attainment, 
Zeldenrust’s fame spread from Holland to Germany, 
thence to France and England. In London he is known 
as “the emotional pianist,” and one critical authority has 
pronounced his Bach playing “dramatic.” But it is not 
alone in Bach that Zeldenrust excels; he plays Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt equally as well. 

Born in Amsterdam less than thirty-five years ago, Zel- 
denrust was an earnest, conscientious and brilliant student 
at the Cologne Conservatory and at the Hoch Conserva- 
tory, Frankfort. For many years a resident of Paris, he is 
there regarded as “one of the three or four great pianists 
of the world,” and his press notices show that he is cred 
ited, by the most authoritative critics in continental mu- 
sical centres, with a tone exceptional in its range and va- 
riety. He possesses abundant warmth, color, and a tem- 
perament, both scholarly and emotional. His technic is 
nothing short of the prodigious. 

Zeldenrust gives recitals each year in Paris, and makes 
annual appearances in England, Holland and the principal 
cities of Europe, alone or else in joint recital with such 
artists as Joachim and others. He plays with the Berlin 
Philharmonic and many other famous Old World or- 
chestras. 

Recently in one of the renowned Deligentia concerts at 
The Hague, before the Queen, Zeldenrust scored a sen 
sational success, and at the close of his regular May con- 
cert this year in Paris he was recalled ten times. 

His sympathetic mastery of many schools is acknow!- 
edged to be rare. It is certainly appreciated, for wherever 
he appears the compelling magnetism of a magnetic per- 
sonality evokes storms of applause. As a man, Eduard 
Zeldenrust is greatly admired and beloved by friends in 
many cities. He is sincere, unassuming and broadly cul- 
tured. Speaking German, French and English fluently, his 
reading in the literatures of these countries is wide and 
varied. This keen, intellectual power dominates his music 
and acts on his overwhelming virtuosity as a brake. Thus 
it is that the mellowness, the reverence and high finish of 
his work are constantly praised by the critics. He has both 
beauty and power; and he never abuses the one by forc- 
ing the tone of his instrument, or the other by degenerating 
into mere sentimentality. We are all anxious to hear his 
marvelous Bach readings. ““He makes the ‘Well Tempered 
as interesting as Wagner’s ‘Ring of the Ni- 
And _with Bach so is it with 


Clavichord’ 


Beethoven and Chopin. He mixes well eile brains 
and poetry in his interpretations. 

In America Zeldenrust is to play with all the leading or- 
chestras and musical organizations. His visit may be con- 
sidered the prime event of the season. Here are a few of 
his press notices: 

Zeldenrust’s extraordinary mastery of the piano has long won him 
a position second to none. His technical dexterity and style are 
faultless, his interpretation of the chief composers is masterly. The 
large audience listened with delight, and he was more than once 
recalled.—London Times, March s. 


The name of Zeldenrust is one to be remembered. Few pianists 
are as well endowed as ke. He has an imposing artistic nature, and 
his program was executed without a single weakness, and with a 
power of expression, of technical facility and sincere enthusiasm 
which gained for him a very great success.—Echo Mondain, Brus- 
sels, April 7. 


He charms by his great technic and thoroughly thought out play. 
He had an important success.—Neue Zeitschrift fuer Musik, Leipsic, 
January 23. 


At once very original and strong, his beautiful talent was ravish- 
ing. He showed himself entirely a master of his instrument.— 
Temps, Paris, May 3. 


Zeldenrust scored a great success. He quite surpassed himself, 
and at the end of the concert he was recalled many times and was 
obliged to give an encore.—Paris Edition New York Herald, May 4 


Eduard Zeldenrust, the eminent Holland pianist, so favorably 
known in Paris, played a recital a few days ago in Brussels before 
a very large audience, which gave a very enthusiastic reception to 
the brilliant virtuoso. The program comprised selections by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert and Wagner-Liszt, which the great 
pianist executed in a magnificent manner. He played with author- 
ity; the beauty and power of his tone, the variety of his touch and 
the deep and profound sentiment so clearly expressed stamped him 
to be not only a marvelous pianist but an artist in the true sense 
of the word.—Paris Figaro. 


Herr Zeldenrust, at the popular concert at the St. James Hall, 
gave a powerful rendering of Liszt’s fine arrangement of the Bach 
Organ Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor.—London Morning Post, 
October 2. 


The celebrated Dutch pianist’s program was executed with in- 


comparable mastery, which aroused such enthusiasm that he re- 
ceived numerous recalls.—Figaro, Paris, May 2, 1901. 








Miss Henrietta Weber, the pianist, is meeting with great 
success at the concerts at Narragansett Pier, R. I. Miss 
Weber will remain at Narragansett until August 1, when 
she will go West, playing at a number of concerts during 
the month of August. 





Myrta FrencH Marriep.—Eau CLrarre, Wis., Sunday— 
Miss Myrta French, of Eau Claire, an opera singer, and 
Jean Paul Kuersteiner, of Philadelphia, were married this 
morning at the home of the bride’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. 

C. French. The wedding was very quiet, there being 
no guests. 


‘FROM A FOREIGN ENTHUSIAST. 


At Sega, July 18, 1901. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
American artists have This 


_ chances do American artists have? This 
question has principally of late been ventilated so 


often and so capably, especially by Tue MusiIcaL 
Courter, that another word on the subject must neces- 
sarily seem monotonous and tiresome. Still the matter is 
of such vital importance that it can absolutely not be 
exhausted and should be kept constantly before the pub- 
lic attention. The inhumane, uncivilized treatment one 
of our young singers, Mrs. Powell, has lately received at 
the hands of the Berlin Opera House singers, where she 
has actually been frozen out by petty jealousy of those 
who felt their inferiority and feared the decided suprem- 
acy of their American rival, from a position which the 
young singer has fully earned through her capability and 
energy, has brought the question to an issue, and the 
American music loving people ought at last be aroused 
out of their lethargy and take 
their home talent and give them every encouragement. 


earnest steps to protect 


The farmer would most decidedly rebel if the products 
of his labor were boycoited in foreign lands, but the 
more refined and cultured class look on with complete 
languor and full apathy while the rights of their gifted 
country men and women are trampled upon abroad 

Of course the European artists are well aware of the 
sad fact that no domestic talent, no matter how superior 
to foreign artists, is sought after in this country; they 
laugh at the so-called American democratic spirit, which 
bows humbly before the foreign idols, while the American 
musician of any kind gets no encouragement at home. 
They know well the American is forced to make a repu- 
tation abroad before he can find recognition here, and of 
course they use all their efforts and their intrigues not to 
permit our gifted countrymen to gain that reputation, so 
as to usurp the rich field of harvest here for themselves 
Year after year the same artists, with the same passé 
voices, are offered by the management to our opera- 
goers without any care on the former's part whether the 
voice is still capable to fill the demand. The composers 
would turn in their graves in some instances if they could 
hear their cherished works so hackneyed by these singers, 
who would stand no chance of an engagement with the 
Hansa Theatre, in Hamburg; the Winter Garten, in 
Berlin, and similar variety theatres abroad. Still, Lilli 
Lehmann is idolized when she dares to present herself 
on our stage; still, Sembrich and others get thousands 
for one night, while, should we treat them honestly, we 
would advise them to enjoy their well deserved retirement 
and to rest on their past laurels. 

The question naturally presents itself: Is the American 
actually void of every musical feeling? Is he still the 
savage, which he is considered by the foreign artists 
after they reach home with their well filled pockets? If 
not, why do we pay those abnormally high prices without 
receiving an equivalent? The solution is very simple, or 
at least apparently so 

Our plutocratic American operagoers are desirous to 





belungs,’’ 


said an admirer. | 
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MACONDA 


Most Versatile and Brilliant American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for New England Festivals 


(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEASON). 


Scored a Succession of Sensational Triumphs last Season in New York, Boston, Washington, St. Louis, and other leading cities. 
Oratorio, Festival, Concert, and Recital Engagements now Booking. 


Sole Management, 
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LAMPERTI SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


TO BE OPENED NOVEMBER 1, 1901. 


Quartier Parc Monceau, 
Paris. 


Temporary Address, 3 rue Gounod. 


HIA SLAM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

Ge Direct Communication with European Managers. 

54 rue Faubourg St. Honoré, PARIS. 
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Cincianati, Ohio, 
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London Organ School 


AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
22 Princes Street, Cavendish Sq., W., London, Eng. 
Established 1865. Principal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M. A., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 





At this college Private Lessons are given and classes held in all 
branches of Music, and in Elocution and Modern Languages. 

There is a competent staff of Professors for Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar and 
all Wood and Brass Wind Instruments. 

A special feature is made of the training of Church and Concert 
Organists. The school has three 3-manual practice organs and a 
new grand concert organ, which has been recently completed by 
the Positive Organ Company on the Casson system. 

The full Orchestra meets on Tuesday Evenings. The String 
Orchestra on Friday Afternoons. 

For prospectus and full me yt apply to the office of this 
paper or to FRANCIS BURGESS, Secretary. 
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BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


177 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
The American Institute of Applied Music. 


(Incorporated 1900.) 
EDGAR O. SILVER, President, 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Departments : 
The Metropolitan College of Music. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, 
The Synthetic Piano School 
The American Institute of Normal Methods. 

The Faculty and Examiners: Duptey Buck. A.C.M.; ALBERT Ross 
Parsons, A C.M.; E. Presson MILLER ; Harry Rowe Suniiav, A.C.M.; PauL 
AMBROSE, WILLiaM F. SHERMAN, Kare 8. CHITTENDEN, LILLIAN LITTLEHALES 
and others. 

The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 

The advantages are unequaled in America. 

For information address KATE 8. CHITTENDEN, Dean, 
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make the opera an exclusive salon, where they can display 
their costly dresses and diamonds. They know that the 
American artist would be too honest to demand such ex- 
prices for the offering of their art. It is just the 
poorer, i. e., the middle class, which is badly in need of 
the civilizing and elevating effect of the opera. This class 
is entirely precluded from its enjoyment by the present 


orbitani 


existing conditions. 

A step was latcly taken toward a betterment of this 
demoralizing idolatry of imported artists, by creating the 
School of Opera, conducted by very 
American artists will get all the 


American capable 


teachers, where young 
required instructions toward the completion of their art, 
thus doing away with the necessity of going for study 
abroad, where they are looked intruders. 
Let us hope that this school, now in its embryo, will find 


upon as 


all the encouragement with the true music loving Ameri- 
distant 
known for its 


can people, and the time may not be when we 
American musical era, 


Let us also hope that this 


shall have a genuine / 
youthful vigor and excellence 
effort to elevate our musical standard will not rest there 
but extend over all branches, so that we shall eventually 
force all our quality in music as 
they have been compelled to see in us their equals in the 
field of 

The writer of 
ist, who for his capability should occupy a position among 


nations to recognize 


industrial competition. 
this knows of a young American violin- 
the first of his class, but who was forced to gv into variety 
for a livelihood, as here he was not permitted to compete 
while abroad, though acknowl- 
first-class 


with the imported talent, 


concerts as a artist, was 
barred from competition. Sad, but true. 


A Foreicn ENTHUSIAST 


edged in his own 


FOR AMERICA 


Hattie ScHo_per.—Hattie Scholder, 
New York, last Wednesday 


the phenomenal girl 


pianist of played before an 


immense audience at Willow Grove, near Philadelphia. 
With the orchestra she played Liszt's “Hungarian Fan- 
taisie,” and later gave as solos Mendelssohn's “Spinning 


and Chopin’s A flat waltz. The audience demanded 
Little 


Song” 


several encores, and the young pianist responded 


' 


Miss Scholder’s playing proved a revelation to the audi- 


ence. The members of the orchestra and the conductor 
the applause. She 
orchestra, and it was feared that 
hitch. Not so. She played the difficult and bizarre conceit 
of Liszt like a seasoned veteran of the keyboard, being self- 
contained throughout. The performance evoked the 


plaudits of the conductor and the unrestrained applause of 


joined in had not rehearsed with the 


there would be some 


warm 


the large audience. 
As is well known, this remarkable young pianist is a 
pupil of Samuel P. 


Eppinger, who is guiding her in the 


MARY MUNCHHOFF. 


HE wonderful success Mary Miinchhoff has achieved 
in Germany has not been confined to any one local- 
enthusiasm 


ity. Everywhere she has aroused the same 


Special attention is called to the criticism by Dr. Fuchs, 
of Dantzig, given below. He is one of the most dreaded 
critics in Europe on account of his severity 

It means a great deal to enthuse him to this eloquent 
outburst: “Her voice enraptured us to such a degree that 
the roof over us seemed transformed into heaven's pure, 
clear, light.” 

Every one left the elegant rooms of the Casino on Monday beam 
Mary Miinchhoff had sung 
Wagner and 


ing with gladness and inner satisfaction. 
and joyful faces proved how she had sung. 
Srahms, those two giants of modern musical art, 


Since 
so dissimilar and 
still so closely related, since these two introduced the broad dra 
matic style into vocal art, one hears the remark that the knell has 
sounded for bel canto. How brilliantly Mary Miinchhoff disproved 
this statement! How wel! she showed that with diligent study and 


genuine rational production of tone bel canto can develop and 
flourish in the most perfect manner! 

Mary Minchhoff possesses, to be sure, 
divinely gifted singer. Since the last appearance of Marcella Sem- 


whose voice resembles greatly that of Miss Minchhoff, the 


timbre found only in a 


brich, ’ 
writer of these lines has never heard such a magnificently culti 
vated voice as Mary Miinchhoff’s. One felt like exulting with the 
singer in her glorious trills and grand colorature. One must not 
only hear Mary Minchhoff sing, 


is her appearance and fascinating her ways. 


but see her sing also, so charming 
Every change of feel 
n in her 


ing, whether it be merry, sad or mysterious, finds expressi 


Passages like the tender and sweet “Gut’ Nacht” are in 
What magic lay in the enrap 


indeed, the 


features 
delibly impressed on my memory. 
turing piano of Schumann’s “Mondnacht!” That was, 
fervent good-night kiss of heaven imprinted on the dreaming earth 
That was revelling in genuine Schumann romanticism. The success 
which Mary Minchhoff attained was magnificent.—Altpreussische 
Zeitung, Elbing, November 28, 1900 

Minchhoff's 
year, the art of this renowned 
so that her listeners are thrilled with that 


Since Mary appearance in our musical circles last 
singer has gained in depth and 
spirituality of expression, 
fine enjoyment which only songs stamped with von zur Mihlen’s 
vocal art can produce. In technic the artist has naturally not stood 


still, although colorature, with its manifold difficulties that seem 


baffle all skill, 
tiful legato which in lyric passages is perfection itself. The high 
rer trill 


has remained her element, she has acquired a beau 


tones of her voice have retained the sweet flute-like timbre, 
is virtuosity itself in all registers, and her staccato like pearls. The 


great applause which greeted her rare, artistic rendering of several 


songs induced her to give two encores. She offered her audience en 


joyment, which was satisfying and artistic in the highest degree 


Danziger Neueste Nachrichten, November 29, 1900, 


Our musical circles can hardly recollect ever enjoying such charm- 


ing singing as the unexcelled virtuosity, ensouled with the most re 
fined feeling which Mary Minch! 
yesterday in the short space of time dévoted to a concert Her 
efforts were a wonderful test of womanly will power, lying hidden be 
and unwaver 





and purest quality, 


hind all her grace. Only the most assiduous diligence 
ing leve for her art could cultivate even the greatest natural talent 
to such a degree as Mary Miinchhoff, the American artist, offered 
us. She appeared here a year ago, but great as her accomplishments 
were then, they are now matured to an extraordinary degree, and 





way she should go. 





Ivar. 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


ELoudon G. Charlton, 





LL 


her colorature has progressed until it has attained the highest rank 
possible. It is not enough to say that Mary Miinchhoff's voice can 


vie with the most beautitul instrument, as not even the violin is 


equal in effect to the human voice when beautiful in quality and 
highly cultivated. To what shall we compare the effect of her voice? 
In the most highly cultivated kind of colorature, when the voice 
dwells for minutes on a group of tones without words, as, for in 
stance, in Mozart’s aria, “I! re Pastore,” in the florid “piece de 
bravure”’ (if this expression is allowed), by Gounod, “Il a Perdu Ma 
Trace” n “Solveig’s Song,” by Grieg; in Taubert’s “Slumber 
Song” and Alabieff’s “Nightingale,” the natural beauty and artist 

flexibility of her voice enraptured us to such a degree that the roof 
over us seemed transformed into heaven's pure, clear light, and the 
air filled with tones that belonged to another sphere than the earth 


Dr. C. Fuchs, in Danziger Zeitu November 29, 1900 


Miss Dora Gottleib, pupil of Miss Montefiore, has been 
selected as soprano soloist for a Brooklyn synagogue, Rev 
J. Schuman cantor 
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i Bane Bernhardt-Coquelin engagement is a fail- 
ure. Business has been depressingly poor, 
poorer than it was here. 


pe mea, a 


IEGFRIED WAGNER published a card last 
week in the Berlin papers denying the state- 
ment which has appeared in many German papers 
that a comic opera, entitled “Falschmuenzer,” by 
Richard Wagner, thus far unpublished, had been 
sold for production in the United States. He as- 
serts that no such opera is in existence. 


T HE Evening Post, commenting upon the recent 

suicide of the Yeoland sisters, two young 
actresses who failed to secure an engagement, re- 
marks that the tragedy “has forcibly brought to 
public notice the fact that there are to-day a num- 
ber of tolerably good actresses in London who are 
destitute or next door to it. 

“Among these are many Americans. A pitiful 
case came up this week when an American girl, 
who had done very well at home, appealed to the 
United States Embassy to send a cable to her uncle 
for funds. She had been almost starving for three 
weeks. Even when employment is found salaries 
are very small.” 

For “actresses” read “singers.” There is a mul- 
titude of American girls on the Continent who are 
in absolute want. They are studying music, for the 
most part, with incompetent men and women, and 
without the ghost of a show for success. If they 
have money they can always get an appearance. 
If they have not, alas! other things may do instead! 


HE sculptor Johannes Benk will make the me- 
morial that the Society of Friends of Music 
proposes to erect in Vienna to honor the composer 
Johann Strauss, It will be placed in that corner of the 
cemetery where Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms 
lie, and exactly between the last two. 3enk 
has designed the gravestone as a mighty block of 
marble somewhat pyramidal in shape, round which 
a bronze laurel sends its branches. The rough 
upper part of the marble boulder has a circular por- 
trait relief in bronze and the laurel branches droop 
above the composer’s head. Cupids just below the 
medalion play on musical instruments and two of 
them are revolving in a valse. They are in half 
relief and of marble. Against the projecting lower 
part of the boulder is a full length female figure in 
bronze, draped, leaning her elbow on a vase whence 
water flows. With her right hand she touches a 
harp lying against the rock. She represents the 
“beautiful blue” Danube, and at the same time is a 
personification of Music. Her harp has a dolphin’s 
head, being copied from a medieval harp in the 
museum, and the lines of her figure suggest the soft 
and yielding character of the dance music. In order 
to allude to “Die Fledermaus,” the sculptor has 
carved a bat on the top of the boulder. 


ERE’S a how to do! The Sun last Thursday 
printed the following exciting information: 
“WasHINGTON, July 17.—Complaint has been 
made to the District Commissioners by George F. 
Ormsby, a lawyer, of an alleged nuisance in the 
vicinity of his residence on K street, Northwest. 
The nuisance, he says, consists of an excess of 
piano playing in the house of a family of the name 
of Williams. Commenting on the subject of the 
complaint Mr. Ormsby submits that there can be a 
legitimate use for pianos, ‘just as there can be for 
fire crackers, slaughter houses and cesspools.’ He 
proposes that piano playing within the city limits 
be restricted to certain hours.” 
The bracketing of “fire crackers, slaughter houses 
and cesspools” will doubtless please all sensitive 
lovers of the noble art of piano playing! Piano 


playing is restricted to certain hours in this city, 
as any student will testify. After midnight your 
neighbors will quickly let you know, if you con- 
tinue music making, whether it is agreeable or not. 
It seems to us that the “Williams family” might 
employ a Virgil clavier with great success. A 
toneless piano and the piano Trust solve the 
problem. 


HERE are several reasons why Luigi Man- 
cinelli, one of the greatest of contemporary 
operatic conductors, will not return here next sea- 
son. The first is that he is at work on his new 
opera, “Paola and Francesca,” the libretto by 
Boito. The second—well, the second is an open 
secret. It will keep for the present. Certainly it is 
no exaggeration to say that all the three conductors 
engaged for the forthcoming Grau season, Seppelli, 
Damrosch and Flon, are not worth Mancinelli’s 
little finger as musician and conductor. 


ty is strange that a writer of the high repute of 

Herr Karl Blind should have devoted space in 
the Nineteenth Century to revive the fiction of the 
German derivation of “La Marseillaise,” says Mr. 
Betts in the London Daily News. The story of the 
“strange origin” of the song was demolished by M. 
A. de Lisle in 1865, and Herr Blind will find fur- 
ther facts in the treatise published by Loquin in 
1879, and in the masterly article contributed by the 
eminent musical historian M. Gustave Chouquet, 
keeper of the museum of the Paris Conservatoire, 
to Grove’s Dictionary, in 1880. The Navoigille 
story, put forward by Castil Blaze in 1852, and re- 
peated in 1863 by Fétis (whence G. A. Sala bor- 
rowed it), is there conclusively disproved ; while the 
alternative myth, that the tune of the hymn is part 
of the Credo of a MS. Mass by one Holtzmann, 
supposed to be preserved in the church at Meers- 
burg, is sufficiently contradicted by the fact that M. 
Chouquet, in August, 1879, made inquiries on the 
spot, and was told by the clerical authorities at 
Meersburg that they had no such Mass. It is, of 
course, quite possible that the germs of the melody 
may be found elsewhere (somebody a few years ago 
discovered “Tommy, Make Room for Your Uncle” 
in Handel’s “Susanna”), but that “La Marseillaise” 
was primarily the work of Rouget de Lisle, and was 
afterward orchestrated by Grétry and others, there 
cannot now be much doubt. 

Of course, the “Marseillaise’” myth has caused 
leisured correspondents of the evening papers to 
revive the sillier story of the supposed French ori- 
gin of “God Save the King,” which, according to 
the “Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy” (which 
were supposed to be written in 1686), was com- 
posed by Lully for the visit of Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Maintenon to the Convent of St. Cyr. 
The story has long ago been proved to be a wild 
invention, and the “Souvenirs” were a clumsy for- 
gery, written by one Cousen de St. Malo, and not 
published in Paris till 1834. 





ji HUNEKER, of Tue Musicat Covu- 
RIER’S staff, goes to Europe this week for the 
purpose of attending the Bayreuth Festival. After 
remaining several weeks in Bayreuth he will go to 
Munich to be present at the inauguration of the 
new Prince Regent’s Op- 
MR. HUNEKER era House August | 21, 
GOES ABROAD. where he also expects to 
hear Madame Nordica sing 
Isolde. During his stay abroad he will make a spe- 
cial study of musical life and conditions in Bay- 
reuth, Munich, Vienna, Prague, Budapest, Berlin, 
Geneva, Paris, Brussels and London, and will re- 
late the results of these studies to the readers of 
Tue Musicat Courrier. Mr. Huneker will re- 
turn to New York in time for the opening of the 
regular concert season. 
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IKE the inevitable heat and humidity, orchestral 
music in the summer is a problem open for the 
discussion of New Yorkers. The total amounts 
that have been lost by individuals and associations 
in their attempts to give orchestral concerts in New 
f York in the summer months 





SUMMER would paralyze a lightning 
ORCHESTRAL calculator and astonish the 
CONCERTS, more placid and saner class 


of music lovers. The cour- 
ageous and beautiful plan originated by Theodore 
Thomas at the old Central Park Garden ’way back 
in the seventies is fondly recalled by older ‘resi- 
dents. In the advancement of music these early 
Thomas concerts were brilliantly successful, but 
financially they were given at a loss—how great no 
one but Mr. Thomas knows. 
days Coney Island was a respectable place and the 


In those good old 


tendency of New Yorkers to go down there re- 
duced the size of the audiences at the Thomas con- 
Years passed and in the course of time the 
srighton both 


certs. 
beaches known as Manhattan and 
competed for the better element of health and 
amusement seekers. Manhattan secured the unique 
and only Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore. The Brighton 
Beach Railroad Company, of which Gen. James 
Jourdan was president, had a formidable rival in 
the Long Island Railroad Company; but in the 
determination to attract people to Brighton the di- 
rectors of the Brighton Beach Railroad were per- 
suaded to engage Anton Seidl and a big orchestra 
for the Brighton Beach Music Hall as a counter 
attraction for the only Gilmore at Manhattan. 

The first concert by Anton Seidl and his orches- 
tra in the hall at Brighton Beach was given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 30, 1888. Edward H. Colell, 
then manager of Chickering Hall, manipulated the 
business for the Seidl end of the enterprise. Mr. 
Colell is now manager of Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, 
and as he is still in possession of the contract be- 
tween Seidl and the Brighton Beach Railroad Com- 
pany the figures we quote are authentic. There 
has been in the past a great deal of unnecessary 
lying and foolish guessing about the sums paid and 
the losses in the furnishing of summer music. But 
the financial facts about Seidl’s first season at 
Brighton are these: 

Every Friday evening General Jourdan presented 
Manager Colell with a check for $3,500. This 
check Mr. Colell turned over to Seidl, the con- 
ductor retaining $1,000 as his weekly salary and the 
remainder, $2,500, was paid to the orchestra, com- 
posed of sixty-seven men. The contract made at 
these figures stipulated a season of ten weeks, two 
concerts daily, including Sunday, or a total of 140 
concerts for the season. Brighton Beach never 
had such a big orchestra after the first summer. 
The experiment made by the Brighton Beach Rail- 
road Company was not repeated. A struggling 
railroad, which later passed into the hands of a 
receiver, could not stand the extravagance of sum- 
mer music to the tune of $35,000. Had it not been 
for the interest of a clever woman Seidl would 
never have wielded the baton at Brighton a second 
During his first season the Wagnerian 
conductor won the admiration of a number of 
One of them proved to 


summer. 


bright Brooklyn women. 
be Mrs. Laura C. Holloway, well known for her 
literary and newspaper work and her love for music. 
When Mrs. Holloway heard that the Brighton 
Seach Railroad would not again undertake to be 
the “angel” for the return of Seidl and his orches- 
tra she organized the Seidl Society. 

Inspired by her enthusiasm, she induced several 


hundred women to join her, and the society was 
formed, a strong body at the start, including as it 
did women of wealth and social influence in Brook- 
lyn. Thus in 1889, when Seidl and his orchestra 
returned to play at Brighton Beach, it was under 
the auspices of the Seidl Society. Then came the 
“tug of war.” 


The dream of the kind ladies was 


very pretty, but the never ending struggle to raise 
the money to pay Seidl and his men in his orches- 
tra proved a terrible strain. While the Brighton 
Beach Railroad directors refused to “back” Seidl a 
second summer, Mrs. Holloway did finally persuade 
them to contribute something to the fund for sum- 
mer music. A little romance, too, crept into the 
negotiations, for Mrs. Holloway, who was a young 
widow, succeeded in capturing the heart of Colonel 
Edward Langford, the secretary and treasurer of 
the Brighton Beach Railroad. Colonel Langford 
was a bachelor, and the friendship between him and 
Mrs. Holloway resulted in their marriage. The 
bride resigned from practical newspaper work and 
threw her heart and soul into the cause of the Seidl 
Society. Colonel Langford, sympathizing with the 
noble aims of his wife, aided her in every way to 
advance the work of the concerts at the beach and 
in the winter in Brooklyn. But each summer the 
re-engagement of Seidl for the Brighton Beach 
music hall brought with it financial difficulties. 
The orchestra and Seidl, however, were always 
promptly paid, and only a few intelligent and ap- 
preciative people realized the heroic efforts made 
by Mrs. Langford to make ends meet. As organ 
izer and president of the Seidl Society the respon 
sibility of raising the money devolved upon her. 
For several years she did manage to secure dona- 
tions and generous prices for program advertising, 
but the number of philanthropists musically in- 
clined did not increase. 

In those latter days at Brighton 
prompt payment of salaries to Seidl and his musi- 


Beach the 


cians was often too plainly at variance with the 
small attendance. A few rainy and chilly nights 
played havoc at the box office, and then the people 
wondered where the next money was coming 
from. Even the thrifty Sigismund Bernstein, 
tympani player extraordinary to Anton Seidl, and 
musicians’ “middleman,” while sitting on the 
beach in the twilight, before the concert, gazing 
sadly into the wild waves, would turn around and 
demurely ask the first acquaintance who came 
along: 

“And vill you tell me how they do it?” 

“Sam,” as the musicians more familiarly address 
Bernstein, is reputed to be the richest orchestral 
player on the face of the earth. His economies 
down at the seashore became a topic of discussion 
to all. 


to save nine-tenths of his salary. 


“Sam” alone could see no joke in his ability 
The money was 
his, and he had the right to save it, to be sure. 
Besides tympani player and musicians’ “middle- 
man,” Bernstein filled the place of personal man- 
ager to Seidl during the last years of the con- 
ductor’s life. Many people not blessed with Mr. 
Bernstein’s faculty for accumulating did, however, 
join him in asking whose fortune was consumed 
in keeping Seidl at Brighton Beach. It was stated 
that Seidl did not in the last summers receive a 
salary of $1,000 a week, but it was declared that he 
never received less than $700. His contract also 
allowed a suite of rooms and board free at the 
Brighton Beach Hotel for himself and Mrs. Seidl. 
This same arrangement, by the way, was also ad- 
hered to in the original contract made with the 
Brighton Beach Railroad Company. 

The music with Seidl and his orchestra at 
Brighton Beach came to an end the summer of 
1896. By the time the last season closed there had 
been a reduction in membership of the Seidl 
Society. Mrs. Langford herself kept bravely on 
with the work and gave a series of winter concerts 
in Brooklyn, as usual. 

In the summer of 1897 Seidl went abroad to 
The winter before the men who 
had played under him organized the Metropolitan 
Permanent Orchestra. Fifty went into the organi- 
zation, each man contributing the sum of $100. 
With this capital of $5,000 and a generous guar- 
antee from the Weber-Wheelock Piano Company 


conduct opera. 





the Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra, with Adolf 
Neuendorff as conductor, 


Madison Square Garden Company for a series of 


arranged with the 


summer night concerts on the Madison Square 
Disaster followed disaster in this 
Neuendorff was in fail- 


Roof Garden. 
latest orchestral venture. 
ing health when he assumed the conductorship. 
After several weeks he collapsed and was forced to 
resign. The directors of the orchestra, who were 
also players in the orchestra, elected one of their 
own number, Henry P. Schmitt, to succeed Neuen 
dorff. 
the number of rainy and chilly nights, and after ten 


The summer of 1897 was remarkable for 


weeks the orchestra had not only exhausted the 
guarantee of the piano company, but a consider- 
able portion of its own bank account. The next 
thing the directors of the orchestra voted was to 
quit paying salaries to themselves and their col- 
leagues, and at the conference decided to run the 
concerts three weeks longer on shares. The share 
for each man amounted to about $11 per week. 
\t the conclusion of the three weeks the men were 
glad to end the season and prepare for the regular 
work of the winter. 

Mr. Schmitt had gained some experience as con- 
ductor while assisting Seidl, and with the additional 


Neuendorff’s 


term he resolved to come before the public as a 


knowledge acquired in filling out 
conductor the following summer. The young 
violinist was encouraged by friends, and three 
“angels” came to the rescue for that second sum- 
mer of the Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra on 
the Madison Square Roof Garden—Mr. Daniels, 
the dry goods merchant; Mr. Liichow, the well- 
known Fourteenth street host, and the third the 
father-in-law of Mr. Schmitt. This was in the 
summer of 1898, and the financial tussle of the 
previous summer was experienced. The guarantees 
were rapidly “played up,” as the musicians put it, 
and again the members of the orchestra were com- 
pelled to draw upon their own bank account. On 
pay day the musicians smiled grimly as they paid 
themselves out of their own money. Two seasons 
proved enough for the Metropolitan Permanent 
Orchestra. 

Franz Kaltenborn was the next man destined to 
wield the baton over a summer orchestra in New 
York. 


violin under Seidl for years, was the man selected 


The young musician, who had played first 


by the Seidl Society, of Brooklyn, to conduct the 
Seidl memorial concert at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. From that auspicious beginning Mr. 
Kaltenborn advanced himself up to his present im- 
portant place in the public eye. Conflicting reports 
have been circulated regarding the losses of the 
Kaltenborn concerts at the St. Nicholas Garden. 
As we happen to be in a position to know the facts 
we can state that the losses were comparatively 
small. The first season (1899) not over $5,000 or 
$6,000 was paid out over the actual receipts, and 
when the amount of advertising Kaltenborn got 
out of the summer concerts in support of his winter 
work is considered no good business man would 
say that the money was lost. The second season, 
that was last summer, the receipts were 30 per cent. 
higher than the first, and had the management been 
judicious there would have been no deficit to speak 
of. This, the third season, as is now well known, 
the management of the concerts is in the control 
of the St. Nicholas Skating and Ice Company, the 
owners of the building. With receipts of the second 
season 30 per cent. greater than the first, the direct- 
ors of the company doubtless concluded that the 
scheme was worth a third trial. The season this 
year was opened June 1, and while it has about six 
weeks longer to run, it is safe to predict that there 
will be no deficit this year. The object mainly of 
giving the concerts this year was to keep the 


garden open in the summer. In the winter a pros- 


perous business is done there, it being the only 
The directors of 


fashionable skating rink in town. 
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the St. Nicholas Skating and Ice Company are well 
aware that no money can be made out of orchestral 
concerts, but if they emerge from the experiment 
without a loss they will be the first men who ever 
accomplished the feat of giving orchestral concerts 
and coming out even. Simple arithmetic shows 
that it would really require only 1,000 persons at an 
admission of 50 cents each for seven nights in the 
week to make orchestral concerts pay and besides 
yield a small profit. It would seem that in a city 
of over 3,000,000 inhabitants the thing could 
be done. That it has never yet been done is some- 
thing of a reflection on the taste of New Yorkers. 
The horde of amusement seekers here prefer comic 
operas, musical comedies and stupid theatrical per- 
formances to the orchestra. An orchestral concert 
to the great mass of people is a stupid affair, and 
when we study this attitude we may as 
well realize that in the matter of orchestral music 
little progress has been made in New York. The 
class of people who support the Philharmonic con- 
certs and the serious musical functions in the regu- 
lar musical season are absent from the city in 
summer, but’ as there are several millions of us 
left, besides the strangers in town, it would seem 
that from the great army of stay-at-homes enough 
people could be attracted to support a season of 
summer concerts. Traveling to and from the sea- 
shore is attended with much fatigue, and once a 
fortnight is about as often as the level-headed 
person cares to make the trip. 

The Summer Night Orchestral Association 
formed some years ago got no further than to 
secure a small subscription list. Although many 
names of rich New Yorkers appeared on the books, 
the sums set against their signatures were ridicu- 
lously small. To the credit of the association, each 
subscriber received back his or her subscription 
when the plan of giving a series of concerts was 
abandoned. Such a series as the ladies of the asso- 
ciation desired to undertake could not have been 
arranged without a guarantee fund of at least 
$10,000, Not half of that amount was pledged. To 
state that an orchestra is an expensive form of 
entertainment or education is equal to telling our 
readers that black is black. Every musician knows 
it, every manager knows it, and every intelligent 
music lover knows it, too. 

\s we have already stated, all that is needed to 
secure an orchestra of fifty men and a conductor at 
a fair salary, and pay all other expenses, would 
require 1,000 people nightly, or an average of 
$7,000 for the week, at 50 cents each. To the 
visionary man or woman this might seem as easy 
as rolling off a log, but thus far no manager or 
conductor in New York has been found who could 
do this. The audiences attracted to the St. Nicholas 
Garden are the largest ever assembled at serial 
summer concerts in New York, but the crowds 
come only on certain nights in the week, and that 
is the way it was in the days of Thomas and Seidl. 
It is evident that we cannot yet boast of a perma- 
nent public willing to support orchestral concerts 


seven nights in the week. 


ARLO ALFREDO PIATTI, one of the great- 

est violoncello virtuosos of the middle.of the 
nineteenth century, died at Bergamo last Friday. 
He was born in Bergamo, Italy, January 8, 1822, 
being the son of the violinist Antonio Piatti. He 
was pupil in the beginning 

ALFREDO PIATTI of Zanetti, and from 1832- 
DEAD. 37 of Merighi at the Milan 
Conservatory, making his 

début in concert at Milan in 1834. In 1838 Piatti, 
whose reputation began to spread, went on a series 
of tours, playing with Liszt at Munich in 1843 and 
the next year in Paris. His first public appearance 
in England was at a Philharmonic concert in 1844, 


and in 1849 he became first ‘cello at the Italian op- 
era, and since 1859 had been a prominent figure in 
the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts of 
chamber music. Piatti was associated for many 
years in quartet with Joseph Joachim, and was per- 
sonally beloved in London. After many seasons 
of strenuous labor the veteran ’cellist retired some 
years ago to his birthplace, Bergamo. He leaves a 
widow and an adopted son of hers. The senior 
editor of Tue Musicat Courter met this adopted 
son and Mrs. Piatti last year at Lenno. He is a 
young priest, whose musical and mechanical gifts 
are so great that he invented and built an electrical 
orchestra, which played successfully at the electrical 
exhibition in Como. 

Piatti was a prolific composer. Among other 
things he published two ’cello concertos, a con- 
certino for ‘cello and orchestra, vocal music with 
‘cello obbligato, fantasias, capriccios and other 
original pieces for ’cello solo. He also edited six 
string sonatas by Boccherini and Locatelli, a sonata, 
op. 2, by Marcello, and he wrote an excellent 
method for his instrument. 


_ following story is quite to the point: Er- 
nesto Tamagno, the distinguished tenor, went 
from London to Paris to take part in the perform- 
ance at the Opéra given in honor of the retirement 
of Mme. Laurent, an actress of melodrama, who has 
been for several years at the 
THEY ARE head of the orphanage for the 
ALL ALIKE. children of French actors, and 
has been decorated by _ the 
Government for her efforts in this field with 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. All the 
noted French actors and singers were delighted to 
take part. Even Madame Patti, who was in Paris 
when the plan was proposed, was willing to sing. 
Tamagno decided that as it would be out of the 
question to expect payment in money on such an 
occasion, he would suggest the Legion of Honor 
as the appropriate reward for his services. The 
suggestion was of course rejected by the officials, 
and President Loubet was so disgusted by the affair 
that he refused to attend the performance. The 
tenor also declined to take part, as his suggestion 
that he would like the decoration was received with 
so little courtesy. The result of the matter was that 
he left Paris vowing that he would never return. 
The feeling over the affair is such that he will in all 
probability never be asked to sing at the Opéra un- 
der any circumstances. 

The behavior of Tamagno is, all things consid- 
ered, not at all surprising. He is an Italian, a 
tenor, therefore “out for all” the money he can get. 
If he can’t get money he will take Legion of Honor 
decorations, and if the committee had _ but 
offered the big man his expenses and railway tick- 
ets he might have agreed to sing. Tamagno is not 
different from any of his Continental brethren. 
They all grab what they can get—and are they to 
be censured for this? Europe is miserably poor, 
and pays miserably for its luxuries. Singers and 
instrumentalists make as much in a season there as 
they get for a week’s services in America. And as 
they must live they accept meagre salaries, the sala- 
ries of our policemen and firemen—sometimes not 
as much—and when they secure an American en- 
gagement they are in clover, for they usually save 
up enough by pinching economy to retire on after a 
few years. But America gets little of their money. 
They spend little, and invest their earnings abroad. 
Tamagno when he was here last did his own wash- 
ing. A thrifty set! 








Patti TO MAKE A Tour oF ENGLAND—Lonpon, July 20.— 
It is announced that Madame Patti will make a tour of 
England during the coming autumn. William Lavin, the 
American singer, will accompany her. 













“Sister Teresa.” 

“Brainstuff is not lean stuff; the brainstuff of fiction is 
internal history, and to suppose it dull is the profoundest 
of errors.” Georce MEREDITH. 

EORGE MOORE is an Irishman of genius. 
The conjunction is not without precedent. 
But what makes his case so peculiarly his own is 
his unlikeness to our preconceived notion of an 
Irishman. No man of genius resembles his coun- 
trymen; so we find Burke, Swift, George Moore 
with few of the characteristics ascribed to Irishmen 
and wits. They were and are not jolly, world-lov- 
ing, rollicking sports of the sort Lever loved to 
paint. Tom Moore and his rose-water poetry, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan and his glossy smart 
ness, about hit the popular notion of what an Irish 
poet, playwright and a man of letters should be. 

Now George Moore is far from being an Irish 
man in this sense—this prose poet who is at once 
mystical and gross. Yet he isa Celt, and lately he has 
dev eloped a restless spirit, a desire to flee the Anglo 
Saxon and his haunts. It is the “homing” instinct 
of the Celt—after forty years of age men of talent 
return to their tribe. And Mr. Moore is fast be- 
coming an Irishman among Irishmen. Here is the 
newest incarnation of this feminine soul—perverse 
and feminine, he admits he is—that, wax-like, takes 
and retains the most subtle and powerful impres- 
sions. The readers of his early books knew him as 
a Shelley worshipper, then a digger among the ro- 
mantic literature of 1830, finally a follower of Zola. 
So after “Flowers of Passion” (1877) we got “Pa- 
gan Poems” (1881), and with “A Modern Lover” 
(1883) began his prose trilogy devoted to the young 
man. This was followed in 1884 by “A Mummer’s 
Wife,” “Literature at Nurse” (1885), “A Drama in 
Muslin” (1886), “Parnell and His Island” (1887), 
“A Mere Accident” (1887), “Confessions of a 
Young Man” (1888), “Spring Days” (1888), “Mike 
Fletcher” (1889), “Impressions and Opinions” 
(1890), “Vain Fortune” (1890), “Modern Painting” 
(1893), “The Strike at Arlingford,” a play (1893) ; 
“Esther Waters” (1894), “Celibates” (1895), “Eve- 
lyn Innes” (1898), “The Bending of the Bough,” a 
play (1900). He also collaborated in 1894 with 
Mrs. Craigie in a little comedy called “Journeys 
End in Lovers’ Meeting,” which was written for 
Ellen Terry. 

Mr. Moore was born in 1857, the son of the late 
George Henry Moore, M. P., of Moore Hall, 
County Mayo, Ireland. He was educated at Oscott 
College, near Birmingham, and studied art in Paris, 
so his expatriation was practical and complete. He 
hated his native land and hated his religion. He 
could write in “Confessions of a Young Man”: 
“Dear, sweet, Protestant England * * * 
Protestantism is strong, clean and Westernly; 
Catholicism is eunuch-like, dirty and Oriental.” 
* * * Yet I know of few writers whose books, 
whose mind, are so obsessed by Catholicism. He 
may insult the Church in “A Drama in Muslin”— 
one of the most veracious documents of Irish social 
history in the eighties—and through the mouth of 
Alice Barton. But, like the moth and the flame, 
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he ever circles about the Roman Catholic religion. 
“The world has lived through Christianity,” he 
makes his. novelist Harding say, “as it has through 
a score of other things, and Bethlehem, Nazareth 
and the Dove have already been bequeathed to the 
vaudevillists of the future.” It would be unfair to 
hold a man responsible for the utterances of his 
characters, nevertheless there is a peculiarly per- 
sonal cadence in all that Mr. Moore writes which 


, 


makes his problem, like that of Huysmans’, a 
fascinating one. 

William Archer, the dramatic critic, recently in- 
terviewed Mr. Victoria street 
chambers for the Pall Mall Magazine. We discover 
that Mr. Moore is about to leave London for 


Dublin—that Dublin he so mercilessly treated in 


Moore in_ his 


“A Drama in Muslin”—for he believes in the Celtic 
renaissance, believes in the study of the Erse 
tongue—in a word, has gone over to his people, he a 
self-accused absentee landlord, gone to a primitive 
people, to an atmosphere “in which tenderness and 
pity for humanity, and the cultivation of ideas, 
count for more than so-called material advantages.”’ 
Ah, the idealist! He is going to Dublin, where, 
with W. B. Yeats, Dr. Douglas Hyde and a group 
of sympathetic poets, he will write plays and be 
happy. It is the ten superior persons of the uni- 
verse that Huysmans writes of, and even in this 
interview Mr. Moore acknowledges that “it is only 
by writing for the few that you write, in the end, 
Ah, the idealist! 

Further on he says, without knowing that he is 


for many nations.” 
quoting Dr. Antonin Dvorak: 

“The Americans wonder what to do with the 
negro population. The negro in America is the 
seed of future literature, for when the journalists 
have killed the language, when it becomes in- 
capable even of journalese, the negro will be in- 
venting the new idiom. Singing at their work, the 
Hungarian peasants invent musical phrases, the 
gipsy develops them on his fiddle. Many musical 
phrases, and some of the most beautiful, have arisen 
in this way. The negro will invent the new lan- 
guage; the man of letters will apply it to literary 
purposes.” 

No wonder Mr. Archer exclaims after this: “Ah, 
you Irishmen!” And how characteristic is the nov- 
elist’s Ruskin-like complaint: “This empire of yours 
is capable of nothing but the fiction of Kipling, the 
painting of Sargent, the drama of Pinero.” * * * 
“Why, my dear friend, it is impossible—but abso- 
lutely impossible !—to produce anything beautiful in 
this England of yours. Look at that coffee cup you 
have just put down; it isn’t anything much—only 
a piece of Swansea china—but you could not for a 
thousand pounds get such a cup made to-day. Look 
at that clock—the simplest thing in the world 
quite ordinary piece of Louis Quinze workmanship ; 
if you offered £10,000 to-day for a design of equal 
simplicity and beauty, there isn’t a man who could 
Look at that piano. 





a 


produce it. It was made in 
1810 or 1820, and it would be as impossible to pro- 
duce as delicate a piece of marquetry to-day as it 
would be to build the Parthenon. All England to- 
day is incapable of producing so much as a beautiful 
chair.” 

[ print these extracts to show you that the 
George Moore of “Mike Fletcher” and the George 
Moore of “Sister Teresa” are very different men. 
Mike Fletcher, for me the first virile, naked man in 
English fiction since ““Tom Jones,” may please some 
critics more than Evelyn Innes turned nun, for of 
Mike you could not say in Meredith’s words: “Men 
may have rounded Seraglio Point; they have not 
yet doubled Cape Turk.” Mike never rounded Se- 
raglio Point; while of Evelyn, you dimly feel that 
she is always “fiddling harmonics on the strings of 
sensualism.”” Yes, George Moore is returning to 
the tribe; he is Irish; he is almost Roman Catholic 
—and the man is often more interesting than his 
books. Not to know them all is to miss the history 





of artistic London during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. 
a. 

In the preface of the English edition of “Sister 
Teresa” Mr. Moore writes: “I found I had com- 
pleted a great pile of MS., and one day it occurred 
to me to consider the length of this MS. To my 
surprise I found I had written about 150,000 words, 
and had only finished the first half of my story. | 
explained my difficulties to my publisher, suggest- 
ing that I should end the chapter I was then writing 
on what musicians would call ‘a full close,’ and that 
half the story should be published under the title of 
‘Evelyn Innes’ and half under the title of ‘Sister 
Teresa.’ My publisher consented, frightened at the 
thought of a novel of a thousand pages—300,000 











GEorGE Moore 


From a drawing by Will H. Rothenstein 


B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, are 
the American publishers of the new novel, which, as 


words.” J. 


will be seen, is not a sequel of “Evelyn Innes,” but 
in reality its latter half. 
latter, much revised, and ninety pages shorter than 
It is published by Fisher 


A sixpenny edition of the 


the original, has appeared. 
Unwin, London. “The story,” says Mr. Moore in 
the preface, “has not been altered, but the text is al- 
most entirely new. No one, perhaps, has rewritten 
a book so completely. I am aware that the alteration 
of a published text is deprecated in the press, but 
it is difficult to understand why, for have not Shake- 
speare and Balzac and Goethe and Wagner and 
FitzGerald rewritten their works? Among my con- 
temporaries, George Meredith and W. B. Yeats 
have followed the example of their illustrious pred- 
ecessors.” 

Do you remember Evelyn Innes, the English 
Wagner singer, who left her father, the old harpsi 
chord maker of Dulwich, for the love of art and Sir 
Owen Asher? Three years ago I wrote of the book 
and its author: “He has caught the right atmos- 
phere; he is still master of moods, and he has at- 
tempted and nearly succeeded in spilling out the 
soul of a singer for our inspection; the soul of the 
selfish, ambitious prima donna; there is no deny- 
ing that Evelyn, despite her tender conscience, was 
a selfish and a fascinating creature, mastered by 
every passing whim, and a woman utterly incapable 
of developing mentally without masculine assist- 
ance.” And Harry Thurston Peck found her “that 
vilest of all combinations, superficial passion and 
fundamental hardness.””’ While I don’t think that 
Evelyn is as wonderful a piece of character draw- 
ing as “Mildred Lawson”—one of the best stories 





in the English language—nor as unselfishly attrac- 
tive as Alice Barton, yet there is no denying her 
completeness and charm. A weak woman, and at 
heart a cold woman, she received the impact of 
three masculine natures upon her, soul—Owen 
Asher, Ulick Dean and Monsignor Mostyn; and 
the strongest man won the battle—for God. I don’t 
mean to say that Evelyn was merely a pious girl, a 
sensually pious girl, but I believe if a stronger man 
than the priest had appeared she would have been 
haled to him as is the iron to the magnet. This 
clinging, this limpet-like nature, Mr. Moore indi 
cates from the outset. And how cleverly he has 
shown the correlation of religion and sex! To uss 
his own words—in regard to character develop 
ment—“In the novel the characters are the voice, 
the deeds are the orchestra.” 

The last half of the book is by no means so bril 
liant, or even so convincing as the first. But then 
its psychology is much finer and infinitely harder 
to handle. Evelyn was bound to taste convent life. 
Morbid, fatigued by Wagner singing, triumphs, 
social and operatic, by her two lovers, her stomach 
deranged by dyspepsia, her nerves worn to an ir 
ritable thread by insomnia—is it any wonder th« 
golden haired girl, with the freckled face, regarded 
convent life as a green-blooming oasis in a wilder 
ness of lust, vanity and artificial wordliness! You 
can see that her mother’s spirit grows stronger in 
her every day, that mother with the cold eyes and 
thin lips who lost her voice so early in a great ca 
reer. “The portrait of our father or our mother is 
a sort of crystal ball, into which we look in the 
hope of discovering our destiny.” Evelyn was tired 
of love, above all of animal love which dragged her 
soul from God. Ulick, for that reason, was more 
grateful to her. He was a mystic, with the dog- 
cold nose of mystics, and he soothed Evelyn when 
Sir Owen had ruffled her with his importunities, 
with his materialism. But these two men soon fade 
after the first hundred pages of the new story; in- 
deed they are lightly etched-in at the best. “We 
have only to change our ideas to change our 
friends. Our friends are only a more or less im 


say s Mr. Mo re 


The feigned friendship of the two is a truly Flau 


perfect embodiment of our ideas,” 
bertian note. It recalls a trait of Charles Bovary 
The convent of the Passionist Sisters at Wim- 
bledon, however, is the glowing core of this 


For nuns, for convents and mon 


remarkable tale 
asteries, the life contemplative, this Irish novelist 
has always had a deep liking. There is John Nor 
ton in “Celibates,” and there is Lily Young, who 
left a convent for Mike Fletcher, and then we have 
Agnes Lahens, whose only happiness was in a con 
ventual life. At one time | believe that this writer 
would have indorsed Nietzsche’s idea of a mon- 


Didn’t H. G. Wells sug 


Evelyn In 


astery for Free Thinkers 
gest a retreat for a Huysmans’ sect? 
nes, like John Norton, dilly-dallied with her inner- 
most convictions. It was long before she realized 
that faith is a gift, is a special talent, which must 
be cultivated to a_ perfect flowering. And 
when she left her lovers, when she left the stage, 
after her father died in Rome—here “the long arm 
of coincidence” is rather unpleasantly visible 

when she had professed, taken the veil, and became 
Sister Teresa, her former life fell away from her 
like water, and she was happy, a happy bride of 
Christ—until the honeymoon was over; for divine 
nuptials have their honeymoons, their chilly repul 
sions, their hours and days of indifference and 
despair. And this brings us to M. Huysmans. 


IIT. 


Mr. Peck, in his admirable estimate of George 
Moore—to be found in “The Personal Equation” 
writes that he is frankly a decadent, frankly a sen- 
sualist of the type of Huysmans, whom he intensely 
admires. “A page of Huysmans,” exclaims Moore, 
“is as a dose of opium, a glass of some exquisite and 
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soul like a gold ornament of Byzantine workman- 
ship. There is in his style the yearning charm of 
arches, a sense of ritual, the passion of the mural, 
of the window.” And Mr. Pecks adds: “Mr. 
Moore’s affinity with Huysmans does not go further 
than a certain sensuous sympathy. He could never 
follow him.” But he has followed him, 
followed **En Route”; Huysmans has not only gone 
to his soul, but to his pen. He once wittily though 
unfairly wrote: “Henry James went to France and 
read Turgenev. W. D. Howells stayed at home and 
read Henry James.” This might be paraphrased 
thus: Joris Karl Huysmans, that unique disciple of 
Baudelaire, went to La Trappe and studied Jesus. 
George Moore, that most plastic souled Irishman, 
stayed at home and studied Huysmans. This is the 
Mr. Moore owes as 


a as 


precise statement of a truth. 
much to Huysmans for his “Sister Teresa” as he 
did to Zola and “L’Assomoir” for “A Mummer’s 
Wife’; to the De Goncourts and “Germinie Lacer- 
teux” for “Esther Waters”; to Guy de Maupassant 
and “Bel Ami” for “Mike Fletcher”; to Maurice 
Barrés arid his Culte de Moi for “Confessions of 
a Young Man”; but to nobody he owes “Mildred 
Lawson.” She is as much George Moore’s as 
“L’Education Sentimentale” is truly Flaubert’s. I 
do not know of her counterpart in fiction ; like Fréd- 
éric Moreau, that unheroic hero, she is a heroine 
who failed from sheer lack of temperament. 

But with Sister Teresa the case is different. She 
is Huysmans-ized. As far back as August, 1898, 
I predicted in these columns that we must “prepare 
for Huysmans-like descriptions of Gregorian 
chants and the sinfulness of modern music,” when 
the sequel to “Evelyn Innes” appeared. Yet Mr. 
Moore has only used Huysmans as a spring-board 

to employ a favorite expression of the French 
writer—for his narration of Sister Teresa’s doings 
in conventional seclusion. He knew, of course, that 
he could never hope to rival Huysmans’ matchless, if 
somewhat florid and machicolated style, and it may 
be confessed at once that “Sister Teresa” is not as 
intense or so sincere a book as “En Route.” No- 
where, despite the exquisite resignation and 
Mozartean sweetness of Mr. Moore’s thirty-eighth 
chapter, is there anything that approaches the 
power of the wonderful first chapter in “En 
Route,” with its thundering symphonic description 
of the singing of the “De Profundis.” Nor are 
Teresa's raptures and agonies to be compared to 
Durtal’s in that awful first night at La Trappe, 
though the Irish writer follows the French one 
closely enough. But Moore is tenderer, more 
poetic, more human than Huysmans. He has so 
highly individualized, so completely transposed his 
character, that to him must only praise be awarded. 
As Russell Jacobus says in “The Blessedness of 
Egoism,” the secret of Goethe’s self-culture: The 
faculty of drawing from everything—experience, 
books and art—just the element required at that 
stage of one’s growth, and the faculty of obtaining, 
by a clairvoyant instinct, the experience, the book, 
the work of art which contains that needed ele- 
ment.” This Mr. Moore has always done—he con- 
fesses to it, to the “echo auguries” of his young 
manhood. The color of his mind is ever changing. 
It often displays the reverberating tints of a flying 
fish in full flight. 

And his art has benefited by his defection from 
Zola. It has grown purer, more intense. As Huys- 
mans says himself in “La Bas”: “We must, in short, 
follow the great highway so deeply dug out by Zola, 
but it is also necessary to trace a parallel path in the 


air, another road by which we may reach the Be- 
yond and the Afterward, to achieve thus, in one 
word, a spiritualistic naturalism.” He _ believes 
Dostoievsky comes nearest to this achievement—as 
Havelock Ellis remarks—Dostoievsky, who was 
once described by Mr. Moore as a Gaboriau with 
psychological sauce. But, then, he had not read 
“The Idiot,” “The Gambler,” or perhaps “L’Ado- 
lescence.”’ I find traces of the Russian novelists and 
their flawless ari throughout “Sister Teresa,” just 
as the externals of the book—of “Evelyn Innes” 
also—recall Flaubert in “L’Education Sentimen- 
tale.” There are many half cadences, chapters clos- 
ing on unresolved harmonies, many ellipses, and all 
bathed in a penetrating yet hazy atmosphere. His 
style is clear and rhythmic. Mr. Moore tells of 
subtle things in a simple manner—the reverse of 
Henry James’ method. The character drawing is 
no longer so contrapuntal as in “Evelyn Innes.” 
But the convent sisters are delightful—the Prioress, 
Mother Hilda and Sister Mary Saint John. It would 
not be George Moore, however, to miss a tiny sug- 
gestion of the morbid—though I confess he has 
treated the episode discreetly. But here again has 
Huysmans anticipated him, and also anticipated him 
in Durtal’s revolt against the faith, with his almost 
uncontrollable desire to utter blasphemies in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament. With a master 
hand—but always the hand of a master miniaturist 
—does Mr. Moore paint cloistered life, its futile gos- 
siping, little failings, heroic sacrifices and humming 
air of sanctity. There are pages in the book that I 
could almost swear were written by a nun—or Mrs. 
Craigie—so real, so intimate, so saturated are they 
with the religious atmosphere. And the garden, that 
nuns’ garden! Whosoever has walked in the garden 
of a sequestered convent can never quite lose the 
faint sense of sweetness, goodness, spirituality and 
a certain soft communion with nature which mod- 
ulates into the very speech and bodily rhythms of 
the sisters. All this atmosphere Mr. Moore, whose 
receptivity is most feminine, brings into his per- 
fumed pages. After the fleshly passion, the unrest 
of “Evelyn Innes,” this new book has a consoling 
music of its own. It can never be popular. I fancy 
Roman Catholics will not care for it; while the ac- 
count of Teresa’s harassed soul may shock the 
prurient by reason of its forthright plainness. 

It was after the convent doors closed that the real 
struggles of the singer began. Some of them have 
considerable vraisemblance, some of them are very 
trivial. The letters sent to Monsignor Mostyn, for 
example, are not credible; nor are Teresa’s revolt 
and subsequent spiritual rebirth made quite clear. 
Perhaps Mr. Moore is not yet so strong a believer 
as Huysmans. His words do not carry the intense 
conviction of the Fleming-Frenchman, who from 
his presént retreat in a Benedictine monastery has 
just given the world a vivid and edifying account of 
St. Lydwine de Schiedam, that blessed Dutch saint 
he speaks of in “En Route,” first attacked at 
the time of the plague in Holland. “Two 
boils formed, one under her arm, the other above 
the heart. “Two boils, it is well,’ she said to the 
Lord, ‘but three would be better in honor of the 
Holy Trinity,’ and immediately a third pustule 
This extraordinary mystic 








broke out on her face.” 
considered herself as an expiatory victim for all the 
sins of the earth. Her sufferings were finally re- 
warded. Like John Bunyan, she died a “comfort- 
able and triumphant death.” A writer of Huys- 
mans’ magnificent artistry, who can thus transform 
himself into an humble hagiographer, must indeed 
have repented, foresworn his evil ways and become 


impregnated by the faith of Christ. Perhaps his 
conversion is so complete that he may never pub- 
lish the further story of “The Oblate.” If he does 
not, then shall I believe him to be a sincere man. 

Mr. Moore does not succeed in arousing any 
such poignant and unpleasant impressions. Not- 
withstanding his array of mystical learning, his fa- 
miliarity with the writings of Riiysbroeck, John of 
the Cross, Saint Teresa, Catharine Emmerich, Saint 
Angela, and the rest, one cannot escape the convic- 
tion that it is not all deeply felt. As Count S. C. de 
Soissons says: 

“He who praises the lasciviousness of Alcibiades 
does not enjoy the pleasure that he had; neither do 
they experience the mystic ecstasies of the anchor- 
ites of the Thebaid who try to parody their saintly 
lives.” 

Even the striking account of the Carmelite’s pro- 
fession in “Sister Teresa” is paralleled in “En 
Route.” * * * 

There is not so much music talk as in “Evelyn 
Innes,” for she leaves its world of vain and empty 
sonorities. This much I found in an early chapter. 
“In Handel there are beautiful proportions; it is 
beautiful like eighteenth century architecture, but 
here I can discover neither proportion nor design.” 
She referred to a Brahms score, which is manifestly 
absurd. Whatever else there may be in Brahms, 
we are sure to discover proportion, design. Again, 
“She remembered that César Franck’s music affect- 
ed her in much the same way.” Shrugging her 
shoulders she said: “When I listen I always hear 
something beautiful, only I don’t listen.” I fear 
Mr. Moore has succumbed again to the blandishing 
voice of Ulick Dean! 

And how does it all end, the psychic adventures 
of this Wagner singer turned nun, this woman who 
“discovered two instincts in herself—an inveterate 
sensuality and a sincere aspiration for a spiritual 
life’? She loses her voice, like her mother, and 
after relinquishing all idea of escaping from the 
convent—not a well developed motive—she settles 
down to teaching voice and piano. Sir Owen 
Asher no longer troubles her, Ulick Dean has 
evaporated, or perhaps crumbled to dust, like an 
unheeding Bram if he had touched the earthly 
shores of real life. No one from the outside world 
visits her but Louise, Mlle. Helbrun, the Brangaene 
of her “Tristan and Isolde” days. To the evanes- 
cent bell booming of their distant past goes 
the conversation of the friends. It is not so de- 
pressingly real, not so moving, as the last words 
of Frédéric Moreau and Deslauriers in the coda 
to “L’Education Sentimentale”—that most perfect 
of fictions—but is melancholy enough. “Our fate 
is more like ourselves than we are aware,” and in 
the last analysis Evelyn’s fate suits her. As a 
singer she talked too much like a music critic; 
as Sister Teresa too much like a Bossuet in a nun’s 
habit. She was from the start a female theologian 
—an odious thing. Her conscience was more to 
her than her lovers. She was never quite in earnest, 
always a little inhuman, and I for one can con- 
template with equanimity her immurement until 
her final “packing up” for death and its dusty 
hypnotisms. After reading the story I am tempted 
to repeat Renan’s remarks on Amiel—quoted by 
Ernest Newman in his “Wagner’—‘He speaks of 
sin, of salvation, of redemption, and conversion, as 
if these things were realities.” I wonder if Mr. 
Moore did not feel that way sometimes! 

But the book is full of brainstuff. It is also a book 
with a soul. In it George Moore’s art is come to a 
spiritual and consummate blossoming. After read- 
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ing such a passage of sustained music as the follow- ber that Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s principle is the 
ing I am almost inclined to make an expiatory pil- proper one in giving concerts and recitals. Aban- 
grimage to the drab city on the Liffey,to make of don the deadhead plan! 

Dublin a critic’s Canossa; and in the heated, mean ~ 

streets, and in sable habiliments of sorrow, beat my 
breast without Mr. Moore’s abode, crying aloud: 
“Peccavi.”” But would I be forgiven for all that I have 
said about the noble, morbid, disquieting and fas- 
cinating art of George Moore, the Irish Huysmans? 


S announced some weeks ago in this paper 
Daniel Frohman, the manager of important 
theatrical enterprises, has engaged the young violin- 
ist Kubelik for an American tour next season, guar 


H ; , th i bl anteeing him $100,000 as his (Kubelik’s) share of 
ere is a passage executed with incomparable : ; a : 

j i 6 i the profits. This would signify an average of about 
bravura. Ulick Dean speaks: 


ee ‘ ‘ $3,500 receipts per concert in order to ensure finan- 
“To keep her soul he said she must fly from the 


cial certainty, but Mr. Frohman is known to be a 


ity where men lose their souls in the rituals of ma- : io ow 
cmy : os H ; th | careful man of affairs, and no doubt sees the per- 
Ti ; >» must go with her to the pure coun- ' tog 
terialism . tg I spective clearly. Let us hope that his first musical 


| > W Si he places where the invisi- ; ; 
try, to the woods and to the places venture will prove successful. 


ble ones whom the Druids knew ceaselessly ascend 
and descend from earth to heaven, and from heaven oe 

to earth, in flame-colored spirals. He told her he Fs ANK SANGER and Charles Frohman are 
knew of a house by a lake shore, and there they 


might live in communion with nature, and in the Sanger is also interested with Mr. Maurice Gran in 


the joint owners of the Empire Theatre. Mr. 


fading lights, and in the quiet hollows of the woods the Metropolitan Opera Scheme. If Mr. Grau 
she would learn more of God than she could in the should retire from the management of the opera 
convent. In that house they would live, and their Mr. Charles Frohman would probably succeed him; 
child, if the Gods gave them one, would unfold at least there is reason to say that such a contin- 
among the influences of music and love and long gency is not improbable. It has been discussed. 
traditions.” But Mr. Grau’s retirement is by no means certain. 
It was writing like this in “Mildred Lawson” that ee 


evoked from Harry Thurston Peck the judgment: ‘ 

; E recommend to our readers for careful 
“George Moore is the greatest literary artist who ' 7 ' a 

ta , erusal a strong an iteresting article 

has struck the chords of music since the death of | Nips 9g aeorncenacsg.-rengyp ley 
Thackeray.” the June number of the Contemporary Review. It is 

iackeray. : : 

George Moore always had the voice. He has 
James HUNEKER. 


entitled “The Essential Tschaikowsky,” and is by 
; a Ernest Newman, whose “Study of Wagner” is al- 
now both voice and vision. ) § 


ready a classic in Wagnerian polemical literature. 
July 15. : 


os Mr. Newman is contemplating a definitive study 


A RTHUR FRIEDHEIM, the remarkable pian- 


ist—most remarkable should be said—is en- 


of Tschaikowsky’s life and works, which will no 
doubt form a fitting companion to his “Wagner.” 


gaged to play at the Worcester Festival. Emma It is understood that the English writer is also 
Peskin te dis Mak aie dlidistd preparing a volume of essays for publication next 
ie fall. Strangely enough, this distinguished critic 


and essayist is now hard at work on a profound 
Sc FANNIE BLI 7IELD-ZEISLER ye , fn Bs : 
RS. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEL or study of “Banking and Credit,” which will see the 
the celebrated prams, has already arrangee light in a year or so. Here’s versatility for you! 
for a large number of engageiments flor next sea- —————— 


She hs “ver experience ~h early book- . , oe , 
son. She has never expe rienced such early b« Ella Russell (Madame Righini), who left New York last 


ings since she has been before the public a sure week for Europe, having come from Australia, where she 
sign that she is one of the artists that are in de- had been singing in opera, gave birth to a child on the 
mand. It will be remembered that this lady came Voyage just completed 

ce 


to this city and introduced last season the principle 
Mr. Grau has engaged Sibyl Sanderson for a season 


that the deadhead system should not apply to her ; ; 
‘ . , ; oily rere, her first appearance to be at San Francisco. her 
recitals. She refused to issue deadhead tickets, and = — Ten 


. ; former home. She will probably sing in opera, too, al 
the result was that she made a financial success, aS though this looks like a concert engagement. She leaves 
well as an artistic one. Every one should remem 


Europe September 29. 


THE WAGNER MONUMENT. 
A N extraordinarily large number of designs were sent 
ir : 


1 for the Wagner monument, to be erected in the 


Thiergarten, Berlin. Wagner's figure, which is not very 


well adapted for monumental representation, is in most 
cases designed as standing. There are some designs that 
represent him sitting, and a few artists have contented 
themselves with the Hermes form Here and there a 


desk is added to support the figure 
The designs were passed upon by an international jury 
of twenty-three persons, who selected as the ten best 


designs those by Hidding, Berlin; Dammann, Charlotten 


burg; Hosaus, Berlin Beyrer and I Ran Mun 
F. Metzner, Wilmersd Freese, Herte Hundriese 
Wenk and Eberlein, all of Berlin Phe ! " W 
invited to a second competition, and will receive 
pensation of 1,500 marks ap 

It will be interesting to know how y of the ry 
had known or seen the master That t sculptors had to 
work from existing portraits in repr nting the personality 
of the master, and from s creations in indicating ar 
tistic importance, mus granted it the question whether 
they are successful or not n be decided only by peopl 
who knew Wagner, not only as to his external appearance 
but in his inmost nature he decision of the jury in an 
nouncing its choice of ten desigr fron ‘ xty-one 

thinks it necessary to state that the members of the jury 
have strictly confined themselve t t c of selection 
without saying that they would be glad to see tl ext 
cuted, or that their execution seems 
is no objection to them nfining themselves simply 
duty of selecting the best of the sixty-one which seen 
them deserving of being admitted t 4 second competit 
leaving to the artists complete freed 

To two points the jury calls the attention of the artists 
who take part in the second competitior First. that 
scarcely one of the competitors has taken into considera 
tion that the monument stands free on all sides, and can 
be viewed from the sides ind behind, and that therefore 
it must present good silhouettes; secondly, that the monu 
ment must be not only plastically effective, but must 
express the spec al nature of Wagner's art and the 


enormous energy of the man, and this, first and foremost 


in the reproduction of the master himsel 

The only competitor who is known to fame is Ernest 
Herter, and the press of Berlin de not one of 
the sixty-one models deserves to be executed and placed 
in the Thiergarten [he international jury made a fa 
vorable impression wind ata nner given to the foreign 
members M. Antonin Mercié proposed a toast to “Art” 
in an interesting speecl Another speaker, the author 
Julien Stinde, related his impressions of Wagner, whom 
he met at Hamburg. Wagner said \ work of art is a 

sealed with seven seals t is like the bouquet which 

ny wil irries no t ki ‘ ¥ it 1s comp sed except 
the gardener and some friends wh e examined it. As 
regards the flowers themselves, they remain an eterna 
mystery.” 

The ather sig a ( M g Balt 

Ls sing wh ‘ } It y 
lic it I ! Si y 
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DISPATCH from Moscow announces the sudden 
A death of the baritone Devoyod in the last week of 
June, from paralysis ot the heart. On rising in the morn- 
ing he said to his wife: “I have had a strange dream. I 
dreamt that a radical change was about to take place in 
my existence.” He felt very well, however, and, although 
it was a very hot day, he took his usual long walk in the 
city. He seemed in equally good health in the evening, 
and while dressing at the theatre he played and laughed 
with one of his children, a boy of nine years. At the sec- 
md act, when he had just finished the duo with Gilda, in 
“Rigoletto,” and was advancing toward the footlights to 
thank the audience for their applause, he was seen to totter 
and fall on the stage, murmuring the words, “My dream!” 
The curtain was at once lowered and the unfortunate 
his dressing room, where his costume 
of buffoon was removed. When his wife took off his wig 
and the bandage with which the ravishers of Gilda had 
bound him, his eyes were already glazed. The doctors 


man was carried to 


declared that he died of the rupture of an aneurism. The 
management of the theatre wished to continue the per- 
formance with an understudy, but the audience refused to 
hear the rest 

Devoyod was born at Lyons in 1836, and studied at the 
Paris Conservatory under Vauthrot, Levasseur and Con- 
dere. He left it in 1866 with the second prize for singing, 
and the first prizes for opera and for opera comique. He 
début the next year as Nelusko in 


and afterward as Valentin in “Faust.” He 


made his 
“L’Africaine,” 
did not remain long at the Opera House, 
and embraced the Italian career. He had grea 
for the last fifteen years was attached to the theatres 

He visited Paris three 
La Vie pour le Czar.” 


but went abroad 
success, 
and 
at Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
ir four years ago and appeared in “ 


He was the nephew of Mile 





Devoyod, of the Odéon and 
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Office: Astor 
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Comédie Frangaise. Devoyod married a Russian, and 
leaves a widow and six children in difficult circumstances. 


eS €& 
A statue to Lortzing was lately inaugurated at 
Pyrmont, his native town, and a totally forgotten opera 
of his, “Casanova,” was played. 


Se & 

The Adriano Theatre, of Rome, lately produced a 
serious opera in four acts entitled “Friedmann Bach,” 
music by a Neapolitan pianist, Luigi Gustavo, the libretto 
based on a drama by the Duke of Maddaloni, and written 
by two authors, Scaliger and Conforti, who sign it by the 
pseudonym Alma Solinas. The libretto has the great 
merit of being absolutely contradictory to the truth. To 
those who have never heard of Friedmann Bach be it 
known that he was the eldest of the twenty children 
of the great Sebastian. He died aged _ seventy- 
four, poor and miserable. The _librettists 
him as young and in love, and about to _ produce 
an opera. The lady Esther, whom Friedmann loved, and 
who loved him, had another admirer, a wicked young 
man, who bribed the performers to alter the score so that 
it was beyond recognition. The performance was a 
wretched failure. Friedmann, who was present, became 
mad with shame and grief and lost his reason. Esther 
found means to restore the score to its original form, and 
have it produced at Berlin, where it had a brilliant success, 
at which Friedmann was present. The joy at such a 
triumph restored his wits, but the emotion was too much 
for him, and he fell dead murmuring a last word of love 
to the faithful Esther. The new work at the Adriano had 
a great success, thanks to the music and the excellent 


represent 


interpretation. 
ste = 
The dates of the official competitions at the Paris Con- 
servatory are: 
July 16—Contra basso, alto, ‘cello. 
July 17—Singing (men). 
July 18—Singing (women). 
July 19—Harp (men). 
July 20.— Violin. 
July 22—Opera comique. 
July 23.—Piano (women). 
July 24—Tragedy and comedy. 
July 25—Opera, 
July 26—Wind instruments (wood). 
July 27—Wind instruments (brass). 
The official report of the receipts at the Opéra, Opéra 
Comique and Odéon are given as follows: 
Difference 


1899-1900 1900-1901 

Francs. Francs. Francs. 
CGD, eivccctsbocctstsaceioie 2,873,916 4,090,014 1,216,098 
Comédie-Frangaise ........... 1,884,240 1,992,810 108,570 
Opéra-Comique ....ccccsccoee 1,979,081 2,440,706 461,085 
EE. Gabacccaecundavwnteeness 692,595 710,901 18,396 


From this table it seems that the visitors to the Exposi 


tion patronized music more than the drama. 
Ze €& 

A solicitor in the Rue Saint 
named Lot objected to the piano playing in M. 
Boutet de Monvel’s boarding school upstairs because it in- 
terfered with the exercise of his profession, and asked the 
courts to expel the defendant and allow damages. The 
Tribunal on Wednesday decided that piano playing had 


become a social institution and the young ladies were more 
Hence M. 


Honoré, Paris, 


respectable than many of the solicitor’s clients. 
Lot lost his case.—Herald. 


a -_s 
oT _ 


Emil Hofmann, the baritone who made notable successes 


in America last season in oratorio and recital work, is now 
resting in the Black Forest. 

After sailing for Europe last April, Mr. Hofmann filled 
a number of important engagements in England, Scotland 
and on the Continent. At the end of a month’s recreation 
in Germany, Mr. Hofmann will go to Bayreuth for the 
Wagner music dramas, then to Munich for the opening 
of the Prince Regent Theatre. 

Before returning to America in October for the coming 
season, when he will be under the sole direction of Lou- 
don G. Charlton, Mr. Hofmann will make a concert tour 
of Germany and Austria with Alvin Kranich, the pianist. 


Se = 
Piatti, violoncellist and composer, died on the same day 
as Mrs. Liddell, who, as Emily Shimmer, was one of the 
best known pupils of Piatti’s famous contemporary, Joa- 
chim. Miss Shimmer’s ability as a violinist was not known 
much out of England. 


Cf! 


Another musician just deceased is John Farmer, for 
many years music master at Harrow, and lately organist at 
Balliol College, Oxford. His best known compositions 
were the settings of hymns and cantatas and lesser ora 
torios. He was much esteemed by small singing societies 
~Times. 

=e = 

Francesco Grazini, who will be remembered by the old 
est of New York’s opera goers as a baritone here years 
ago and famous throughout the civilized world, has just 
died in Italy. Max Maretzek brought him here first in 
1853, and he returned several times to appear here and in 
New Orleans in opera. He was a member of a musical 
family, and for his brother, Ludovico, a_ tenor, Verdi 
wrote the role of Edgardo in “La Traviata,” and he sang 
the part in the original performance of the opera. Fran 
cesco was born on April 16, 1829, at Falmo, where he died 
a few days ago. He began to sing at Pisa, and in 1854 
appeared first at the Théatre des Italiens in Paris. After 
that his fame as one of the greatest of Italian singers 
Madrid and St 


during the late 


was made, and he sang chiefly in Paris 
Petersburg. He retired from the stage 
‘6os, as his voice did not hold out He sang all the 
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yy Y—* Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is emine 
WSKI— Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an <alsanodinaey “ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.’ 


HANS RICHTER—"I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a mos: solid school.” 
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of style.”’ 


Times—“ Mr. Tew displayed a magnificent voice and great dignity 


Telegraph—“ Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style ; he isa 
singer of high quality and a musician of broad sympathies and wide 


research,’ 


7 
In America Express—“ Revealed the possession of a prodigious memory, & 


sonorous voice and a wealth of vigor. 

Daily News—“ Manifestly an experienced vocalist, endowed with a 
powerful voice of agreeable quality. He is a linguist and his artistic 
taste and judgment demonstrated by his excellent choice of a pro- 


November and — 
December, 1901 


pure intonation.’ 


lieder.’ 


refined method.” 


Musical Courier (London)—“ A hearty, straightforward delivery, 
which was all the more charming because of his admirable diction and 


Lady —* His songs were admirably chosen, and the beautiful quality 
oi his voice and his good method were best shown in Brahms’ Liebes- 


Sunday Times—“ Displayed @ resonant low baritone voiceand a is to be 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


ews 
with finished art and discretion. 


—— - 
Post —‘‘ Mr. Tew's dee 


recitals fats last week, 


ded for his persi 


e possesses 
repertory culled from the best music wis for the bass voice was 


Morn 
music of ‘as Landgraf.” -- ah PF Opera Co., in Tannhauser.) 
The —," Mr. Tew gave a strong and impressive embodiment of 
the —— 


—* Mr. Whitney Tew, the author, gave a strikingly charac- 
teristic reoding of Richelieu, his acting in the downfall scene being 


eg im ay ay and touching.” 
“That fine bass singer, Mr, Whitney Tew, of bes the first of h's 
a 


€ possesses 
which can stand work, He has both voice and brains.” 
ye -American—* Mr, Tew’s fine voice was in the best of form. He 


WHITNEY TEWwWw 


Musical Standard—“ Eminently successful as an interpretive artist, 
for he sang with much feeling and intuition into the ramatic and 


poetic meaning of his text. His voice is a fine org 
usical News— Mr. Tew has a good bass a which he uses always 
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FROM THE 


BisHop or ARKANSAS. 


DIOCESE OF ARKANSAS 
RESIDENCE OF 
Tue Bisuopr, 
1609 Auce Srarer. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Little Rock,Ark.July 14,1901 
Mr R.E.Johnston,Mgr., 

Wm.Worth Bailey 
Dear Sir:- 

I am glad to learn that you have undertaken to introduce our 
gifted friend and marvelous Violinist,"Wm.Worth Bailey",to the 
public, 

I am sure you will never regret the undertaking, as he is an 
artist of the very highest order,and consequently as soon as he 
becomes known,he will prove to be a great "Drawing Card." 

I have seldom,in fact I can say never,been more thrilled and 
uplifted,than I was by his indescribable violin performances. 

It seems almost incredible,that one deprived of his sense of see- 
ing,could have so mastered the intricate compositions of the 
great Masters. 

He is surely a Violinist,who is bound to win international 
fame ,and I predict he will become a popular idol. 

Unfortunate as he is in his great affliction,yet God has 
been good in endowing him,with such remarkable musical talent. 

I wish him the greatest possible success,and am sure he will in- 
press all hearers as he did me. 


Very cordially yours, 


App Po 


OF ARKANSAS. 
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noted baritone roles in the French and Italian repertory, 
and was accounted during the days of his prime the best 
in his field. 
es = 

There: is a revival of tales about Ole Bull and his 
The widow of the artist has presented it to the 
Museum of Bergen. It is said to have been made in 1532, 
by Gasparo da Salo, and the ornaments are attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini. Cardinal Aldobrandini bought it for 
300 ducats and gave it to the museum at Innsbruck, 
whence it was looted by a French soldier during the occu- 
pation of the Tyrol by Napoleon. The soldier sold it to 
a Vienna banker, Rehaczek, a collector, who possessed 
200 violins. In 1830 Ole Bull saw it and offered all that 
he was worth for it. The banker refused all offers, but 
some years later Ole received at Leipsic, in the presence 
of Liszt and Mendelssohn, a letter from the banker’s son, 
announcing that his father had bequeathed the instrument 
to the virtuoso. famous fiddle will 
pass into innocuous desuetude in the seclusion that a 


violin. 


Henceforth the 


museum grants. 
Sse <= 
The Russian composer Ianovski has completed an opera 
in three acts entitled “Wij.” The text is based on a novel 
by Gogol. 


SOME PRECEDENTS OF 
ORCHESTRAL SQUABBLES. 


HE writer is old enough to remember a mild orches- 
tral scandal somewhat similar to the one at the 
Queen’s Hall, referred to in our first “leader” last week 
(June 1). Ata rehearsal of the old Philharmonic Society 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, some sixty years ago at 
least, Mendelssohn was conducting the band, possibly 
when he produced his “Scotch” Symphony in June, 1842. 
Mendelssohn arrived rather late, and a “principal” mem- 
ber of the orchestra testily exclaimed: “Mr. Mendels- 
sohn, you have kept the band waiting.” The maestro was 
whether the rehearsal went on or not the 
but Mendelssohn at once 


indignant; 
writer forgets; no doubt it did; 
appealed to the directors of the society and vowed that 
he would not conduct on the ensuing Monday “unless 
that man was dismissed.” “That man,” however, hap- 
a valuable artist but the owner of 
an ample fortune, and the power of the purse in England 
is known to be considerable! At all events, Mendelssohn 


“knock under”; some apology may have 


pened to be not only 


was obliged to 


been extorted, but the bandsman remained at his post. 
The writer received this information from Henry West- 
rop, for many years “second fiddle” at the Philharmonic 
concerts and the opera houses. 

Another awkward contretemps may be mentioned. In 
1849 Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s overture “Parisina” 
(soon to be heard at Leeds) was performed at a Philhar- 
monic concert. At the rehearsal Costa, the conductor, 
was offended at some verbal message sent to him by the 
composer respecting the tempo, or it may have been the 
general treatment of the work. On the following Monday 
night, when “Parisina,” in Part II., “came on,” Costa sud- 
denly bolted from the platform! Qu’est ce que faire? 
Let us explain. Mr. Lucas, a member of the band, boldly 
stepped from the ranks and conducted the overture 
Costa then reappeared and resumed his baton. 

Mendelssohn also figured in another orchestral “scene,” 
but this time nothing unpleasant occurred. He was con- 
ducting one of his overtures at a Philharmonic concert 
and it was encored. Before the repetition the composer 
ran up the steps of the orchestra and all the artists were 
nervously anxious. Poor Chipp, the thumper of the tym- 
pani, was the one in fault, and he blushed incontinently. 
He had not produced some intended effect. Mendelssohn 
whispered a few words, ran down to his desk, winked at 
Chipp as if to ask if it was all right, and raised his baton. 


Dr. Doran, a “romancer” and prone to invention, wrongly 
stated that Mendelssohn stopped the band during the per- 
formance. 

Hector Berlioz was so particular about his own drum 
effects that he once had the drumsticks covered with some 
soft stuff, in order to muffle them. This reminds one that 
when Terrey, then organist of old Hackney Church, com- 
plained of the coldness of the keyboard in winter, the then 
rector, an eccentric man, kindly offered to cover the keys 
with cloth!—London Musical Standard. 


BAYREUTH. 


CABLEGRAM from Bayreuth on Monday says that 

at the quarter centennial of Wagnerian opera, cele 
brated yesterday at Bayreuth, the municipality presented 
an address to Frau Cosima Wagner. In reply to the re 
marks of the Burgomaster, Frau Wagner assured him that 
Bayreuth would remain the permanent home of herself 








and her descendants. 

The municipality also conferred the freedom of the city 
upon Herr Von Gross, chairman of the opera committee. 
of THe Musicat Courter, was pres- 
Arthur Nikisch, Ed. Colonne 
“Flying Dutch- 


Otto Floersheim, 
ent. So were Madame Patti, 
Felix Mott! conducted the 
man,” the opening opera. 


and others. 
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New York, June 4, 1901. 


My Dear Mr. Stewart—We take this opportunity of complimenting you on the splendid practical results accom- 
plished by your School of Opera during the first year of its existence and gladly bear testimony to its advantages as a 
training school for those desirous of following a professional career in opera 

We are more than pleased w'th the graduates of your institution who ‘have become members of the Bostonians 
and will gladly avail ourselves in the future of the opportunity ae singers who have pursued a course of study 


under your direction. 


With best wishes always, 


Yours very sincerely. 


Vif Aer pediemath 
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Class and single lessons. 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. Regular course, three years. 





ter Régisse ur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. MLLE 
tage Practice In Cast. x 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 





GRACE 


Supplementary Education, 


French Language Obligatory. . 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Complete 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 
tege, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 


jo rue St. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


course. 
] 
4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 


| 
Stage 
languages, sol 
| 








LEE HESS 
SCHOOL. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opé ra Comique, 
*rofessor of “‘Mime. 


Pantomime, &c. 





Special Method for Foreigners, 








' 7 FC 'R SE 
American we... ee ae Borkannittes BALDELLI, oop 7 - 
A "ARONA Théatre pint dota Seca de Chant grerae —_ rire , » 
Mme. FLORENZ d a] « hamps Elysées). ; 6 rue Euler, Paris Pi ag nee —- AR, gin Phene-Saye 
VOCAL PROFFESSEUR (Av. Marceau). 
sai socrmg and ite, lassane, Paris. | Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, - —- 
a ‘ND INTERPRETATION. PIANO—PARIS. INSTITU T MOZART. 





A VILLA VIOLETTE 


(l' Etoile.) 


Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
-ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 


Language. 
27 Avenue MacMahon. ing, Diction by best professors. 





-ADERO, 


Fiessinger. 
Gardens. 


> 
TROC 
> Rue Raynouard. Mme 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


FRENCH SCHOOL 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 


Apply to manager, 


62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 








M. DUMARTHERAY, 


Literature, Pronunciation, Ac : 
| Pupil of MM. 


From Sounds te 
cent, Conversation. 


pa niment. 


| MLLE. 


(Opera.) 


Mn E 


14 rue Taitbout. 


J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR 
Classes and Private Lessons. 
ing of Tones. 


Placing and Mend- 
25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


| Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 

Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 


K IK I NA, CELLO” AIM, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 


10 rue Froidev aux, Paris, 


Leopold Ketten, 
Holzmann, Ad. 
Renard. HARP—Tramonti. 
Term begin September 2. 

August 19. 





1oo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


French Language. 
37 rue de Chaillot. 


Complete Musical Education. 
Board and resi 
dence for pupils’ comfort; quiet, convenient. 

Miss HEGEMANN, 

7 rue du Commandant Riviere. 


SOLFEGE—Kling, Mmes. Chassevant, Terroux, Fuchs, Kunz. 
Entrance Examination end of August. 
For full details and prospectus apply to the direction. 


> " 2 Fi 
terms moderate, | MME. MARIE ROZE, 
Petersbourg. PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
Théatre Lyrique, on stage. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
— - - French—Italian—German 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


HOLMES COWPER 


Sing TENOR. 


ADDRESS Kimball Hall or 
The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 














GENEVA (Switzerland) CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Established 1835. 
FERDINAND HELD, pDiRECTOR. 


The Conservatory embraces: Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental instruments), Vocal, 
Theory of Music, Harmony and Composition, Declamation Schools. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Harmony, Composition, Theory, History of Music—MM. Otto Barblan, Jaques 
Dalcroze, Joseph Lauber, Kling, Combe, &c. PIANO-—MM. 
Miles. Janiszevska, Fontannaz, Bovet, Lagier, Marcinhes, &c. 
osity Class for professionals (diplomas), Quatuor, Orchestra; 

Alfenzo Dami, Mme. 


1,200 Students. 60 Professors, 


Willy Rehberg, Schulz, Fricker, Eckert; 
ViOLIN—MM. Henri Marteau (Virtu- 
Pahnke, Reymond, &c. SINGING— 
Brambilla-Ponchielli, &c. ORGAN—Mr. Barblan. 
Krantz. OBOE—Rouge. TRUMPET— 
Winter 
Inscriptions at any time from 


Re hberg. FLUTE—Gessert, 
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Royal 


Forty-si; 


The 
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COLOGNE-G 


Founded in” 


For full 











D. H. BALDWIN & 






THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PIANO 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 


CO., 























Louisville, Chicago. 
that 
cele 
ented : 
re STRICH & ZEIDLER, (A. B. CHASE 
soa Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
ove {84TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. PIANOS. 
i 
= a PEASE PIANO CO. eos 
A Factories: West 430 Street. | it, the co tor’ 
— Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
REFE! he Edit -Chief of Tue M ( k 
Germany. CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
CONCERT DIRECTION SOPHIE HEYMANN, 
om Hermann Wolter. 
ae 7 MUSIC } PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 





| 
| 
| 





Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, amonz whom 


E. A. LEOPOLDO, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Hest. cumin. 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED i850. 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





aris. R AND DRAMAT 





KLIND WORTH- SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music, 





i 











Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Miss CLARA ‘BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 











Miss CLARA BAUR 


Fourth and Lawrence Streets 





yw] 


(ORY \I0)] Gis 





HOBART SMOCK, 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


| Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
} and Harmony. 
~ 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


| 130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 
| 





Italy. 


MILAN. 
Theatrical Agency Fano, 
“‘1L MONDO ARTISTICO. 


© 19 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, W.——® 
Dire Dr. Huco Go.pscumipr, Professors Xaver and PuHitirp SCHARWENKA 
Prospec may be obtained from the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time 
. 
0. 
COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
RHINE. PPROrE 
C Founded in’ 1850 a DR.PR. SWULLNER, | 
' indiutamemnamaeiae 
The Conservatory embraces First, Instrume nta!l (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments) econd, Vocal, and, tl a Theory of Music and Composition Sc Is. 
al, The Vocal Sch« is div ide d into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) ope ‘ratic singing 
here is also a training school for P anc fo rte te achers In connection with these subjects there are 
jues c es for Italian, German, ‘Tit terature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ert ensemble singing, musical dictation, el ~ut yn sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
rtu- &c. Teaching staff consists of forty Pit 
G— Winter Tee m ‘be eg ns Se tember 16; Su ane Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
lan. n the same cays at the CG ege (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
T— violin, vic le, R.. nc ‘ell classes oo marks ($so) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 
nter — ($10 ssie singing. 
rom 





"For full Sotalts apply to the Secretary WOLPSTRASSE 3-5,ICOLOGNE, GERMANY, 








The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 





STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


OT ‘WAY W SONS are the 





vy manufacturers who make all component 


] th 
il 


Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 

























Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
















EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOSI EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_ETT PIANO CoO. 


BOSTON 

























































THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 





NEW YORK CHIC_AGO 


















PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


MBALL™ 


ILL., U. S. A. 











BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 








THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the fn gs Grade Pianos, and 





Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





a & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 





SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








VOSe | 


‘eee appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to- day than 










any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 











BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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